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Annual Meeting of the Association 


Philadelphia, June 4, 1943 





The fifty-third annual meeting of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held at 2:30 P.M. on Friday, 
June 4th, 1943, at Wissinoming Hall, Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 


Mt. Airy. 


During the present emergency, when conventions of all kinds have had 
to be cancelled, the Association is making special provision for material of 
general professional interest at its annual business sessions. It is possible 
that the attendance this year may reach even a higher point than in 1942, 
when there was a splendid response to the new plan. 


The committee reports presented at the 1942 meeting, dealing with 
Hearing, Speech Reading, Nursery Schools, and Speech, have been pub. 
lished and distributed, and are arousing widespread comment. The forth 
coming report of the Committee on Professional Literature is expected to 
stimulate still further interest in these and other subjects. 


Features of the meeting on June 4th will be: 


1. An election of more than ordinary interest, because of the number of nominsz 
tions for the five vacancies on the Board of Directors. 


2. Adoption of the revised Constitution, provided for at the fifty-second meeting 
of the Association. 


3. Report of the Committee on the Use of Professional Literature: F. C. Numbers, 
Principal, Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Chairman; Sadie 1 
Owens, Principal, Paul Binner School for the Deaf, Milwaukee; Mrs. H. T. 
Poore, Superintendent, Tennessee School for the Deaf; S. Richard Silverman, 
Teacher in Charge of Lip Reading, Central Institute for the Deaf; Mrs. Harriet 
Montague, Associate Editor, the Volta Review. 


4. An address by an invited speaker from a closely allied professional field. 





The Pennsylvania School, as host for the meeting, extends a cordial 
invitation to all members of the Association to be present at the meeting and 
to remain for the social hour which follows it. 
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Studies of Preschool Deaf Children 


By Fritz and Grace Moore HEIDER 


c TE KNOW all too little about the 
We deaf child, but everything 
that we do know points to the 

urgent need of getting into touch with 
mothers and doing everything that we can 
to make the deaf child aware of language 
and able to express himself as early as pos- 
sible. Two studies have been made by the 
members of the Psychological Division of 
the Clarke School Research Department to 
try to find out more about the social de- 
velopment of the preschool deaf child. The 
material gathered in these studies helps to 
show just what the deaf child misses by 
being deaf while he is still three or four or 
five years old. We all know that he is not 
learning to talk and to understand other 
peoplé and that he will have a great deal 
to make up when he starts school, whether 
itis to be in a regular beginning class or 
earlier in a nursery school group. We 
know that if he stays at home during that 
period he may be spoiled by an _ over- 
sympathetic family or neglected by a fam- 
ily that is bewildered by its problems. All 
that is part of the background that our be- 
ginning children bring to school with them. 
But what we do not know so well is what it 
really means to be deaf and without easy 
means of communication at this age. Sup- 
pose we have several little deaf children 
together, then what happens? Do they 
play just as hearing children of their ages 
do, or is even the simple play of these early 
years affected by the deaf child’s handicap? 
The first of our studies consisted of a 
series of observations of deaf and hearing 
nursery school children in free play situa- 
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tions.! The deaf children were young pu- 
pils from the Clarke School, ranging in age 
from 3:11 to 6:6 years, all in school for a 
first or a second year. They were having 
some individual work in speech and lip 
reading, but the general program was that 
of a regular nursery school and none of 
the children were able, at that time, to use 
speech to any great extent. 

The hearing children were in two nurs- 
ery schools in the city of Northampton and 
ranged in age from 2:7 to 5:6 years. Alto- 
gether there were 54 observations of deaf 
children and 22 of hearing children, aver- 
aging 27 minutes each. During these peri- 
ods the observer followed the movements 
of one child and recorded everything that 
he did or said. Notes were made of what 
was going on in the room, or on the play- 
ground if the children happened to be out- 
side during this period, and whenever the 
child being observed became part of a 
group the record included the activities of 
the other children in the group. 


Conversation by Means of Gesture 


The records of the deaf children were 
studied first, to find out just how they 
“talked” to each other and how much they 
were able to say. The analysis of the ma- 
terial in this way showed that while they 
used a few spoken words (three different 
words altogether in the course of the ob- 
servations), a few gestures representing the 
names of objects, and a certain amount of 


1For a detailed presentation of this material, see 
“The Language and Social Behavior of Young Deaf 
Children,” Studies in the Psychology of the Deaf, No. 
2, Psychological Monographs, Vol. 53, 1941. 
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pantomime, most of their conversation was 
carried on by means of pointing and of 
head gestures for yes and no combined with 
facial expression. 

How much could they say with this “vo- 
cabulary”? To answer this question we 
had to find out how much hearing children 
of this age actually used language as they 
played together and how it came into their 
games. How did the children of both 
groups spend their time when they were in 
contact with each other during free play 
periods? 


All Small Children Enjoy Boasting 


If we go through our records we find 
that both deaf and hearing children spent a 
surprisingly large amount of time in trying 
directly or indirectly to improve their own 
positions in the group. A great deal of 
this took the form of boasting. The chil- 
dren called attention to themselves, to 
things that they had, to things that they 
were making, and to what they could do. 

Much of this the deaf child could do very 
adequately by pointing, but even in this 
very simple kind of communication his 
limitations were evident. First of all, his 
pointing depended very much upon the con- 
text of the immediate situation for its 
meaning. He could say “Look at me” by 
pointing to himself. If he had a new suit 
he could point to it, but even in this case 
he might fail to make himself understood. 
The other child might not notice that it was 
a different suit from the one that he wore 
the day before, and pointing does not serve 
to indicate just what aspect of a thing one 
is concerned with. It only serves to focus 
attention on the whole thing or the whole 
situation. Sometimes the other person sees 
exactly what is meant and sometimes he 
does not. It was still more difficult for the 
deaf child to refer to something in the other 
room or to something at home or to some- 
thing that he expected to do the next day. 


“Mine Is Better than Yours” 


The hearing child used words to show 
how well he had done something or how 
superior his possessions or his behavior 
were. A surprisingly large proportion of 
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his conversation consisted of remarks like. 
“Mine is larger than Tommy’s,” “] cap 
swing higher than Ellen,” “Mine is better 
than yours,” “I have pasted more than 
you.” It was not easy for the deaf child 
to make exact comparisons of this sort, 

Words like knowing, thinking, wanting, 
and guessing were also used by the hegr. 
ing child to make an impression on his 
friends. A young social climber of three 
and three-quarters who wanted to make ad. 
vances to one of her elders, a year older. 
said, “I know where you live.” “You don} 
know where I live,” replied the other in, 
superior tone of voice. In another attempt 
the younger child was more successful: “| 
know where some violets are,” she volup. 
teered. “Where?” asked the other, “| 
won’t tell; I’ll show you,” said the younger 
and triumphantly led the way. 


Frustration in Imaginary Play 


In many situations the deaf child’s lan. 
guage limitations resulted in real frustr. 
tion, for example in imaginary play. Ther 
was a certain amount of imaginary play 
among the deaf children, but usually a 
soon as a child had started something he 
wanted others to appreciate it with him, 
and it was not always easy, without words, 
to make another person see what it wa 
all about. For example Donald was pulling 
Norman about in a wagon with a board 
balanced across it. He gestured proudly 
to the teacher that he had “made” an ait 
plane. The board fell off and Norman re 
placed it, but lengthwise instead of cros 
wise as it had been. For him it was jus 
a board on a wagon, not an airplane. Dor 
ald sat on a car beside the wagon and “er 
plained” to Norman, exasperated. Then he 





appealed to the teacher to help him make 
Norman understand how the board should 
go. It obviously would not have bea 
enough for him to replace the board inis 
original position himself. He wanted No 
man to share the airplane game with him, 
and he could know that he was doing i 
only if Norman too understood that the 
board had to go in that particular positio. 

Another case when a good make-beliet 
game broke down because of the dificl 
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of making the point clear without words, 
ocurred when Andrew was playing that 
a row of blocks set around the edge of a 
small table made a cage. He started put- 
ting toy animals behind the “bars.” Don- 
ald joined him and brought an armful of 
hooks. For him Andrew’s cage was just 
an enclosure where anything might be put. 
After a little protest Andrew accepted this 
modification of his game and joined Don- 
ald in bringing objects of different kinds to 
his enclosure. But then another child came 
and began piling things in so that the cage 
itself was ruined. Andrew cried out in 
exasperation, but finally joined the others 
in their game and brought about the final 
destruction of his own creation. 

A hearing child might have failed, in 
such a case, to get the other child to play 
his game, but he would never have been so 
powerless to make his idea clear in the first 
place. Just a word often changed the whole 
situation for the hearing children. For ex- 
ample, a group were together out of decors 
when one said, “Let’s be cows.” For the 
casual observer nothing happened after 
that, The children lay or sat on the ground, 
exchanging casual remarks, but for each 
child the whole situation was colored by the 
fact that they were cows. Or in another 
case two children were playing ball. One, 
a doctor’s child, said, “Let’s be doctors 
playing ball.” The game went on, un- 
changed in its outward aspects, but an 
underlying note of excitement had been 


added. 
Frustration in Asking for Help 


Again, the deaf child was often blocked 
when he tried to ask for help. If he want- 
ed a definite object like the scissors he 
could easily get them from his teacher by 
pointing to the place where they were kept, 
but if he wanted a bow tied in a particular 
place in a particular way it might take him 
— minutes to get someone to help him 
0 It. 

The deaf children were not at all shut off 
from each other because they could not talk 
#s the hearing children did. On the con- 
trary they were very much together, very 
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other’s moods and activities to a great ex- 
tent. The principal difference between the 
two was that, among the deaf, groups were 
more diffuse and less stable. Groups 
formed and broke up constantly just be- 
cause it was harder for one child to lead in 
some common activity without having 
words to make that activity equally clear 
to each member of the group. 


Experiment in Pairing Children 


A second study” was made to find out 
how these differences would affect a more 
definite situation in which all of the chil- 
dren were engaged in the same activity. 
In this study a toy that only one child 
could use at a time was given to pairs of 
children for periods of fifteen minutes. 
Records were kept of what went on between 
the members of the pairs, especially of how 
they arranged the taking of turns and how 
much one child controlled the situation. 
The game was one in which a ball was 
dropped into a hole and rolled along a 
screened trough, coming out either just be- 
low the point where it went in or at a dis- 
tance from that place. The records of this 
situation included the number of shots 
taken by each child and also what the two 
members of each pair did and said during 
the play period. The deaf children who 
took part were pupils in the lower classes 
at the Clarke School and in the nursery 
school group of the Lexington School in 
New York City. The hearing children were 
pupils in two nursery schools in North- 
ampton. 

The game itself proved an interesting 
one. Each child wanted to be the one who 
sent the ball and managed the situation, 
but he also wanted the other child to stay 
right there and be interested and eager for 
a turn while he did this. This made it a 
rather delicate situation. The child had 
the double task of gaining control of the 
game and at the same time of holding the 
other child in it. The games of the hearing 
differed from those of the deaf in two re- 
spects: (1) When the hearing played, there 


much aware of each other, and shared each sak 2A more detailed account of this study will be pub- 





ed at a later date. 
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was a greater tendency for one to take 
charge of the game than with the deaf. 
This child usually took the larger number 
of shots and took the lead in making sug- 
gestions as to how the game should be 
played. There were a number of cases in 
which deaf children did this as much as or 
more than many of the hearing children, 
but it happened much more often with the 
hearing. (2) The games of the hearing 
more often worked up to some kind of cli- 
max that changed the way in which the 
game was played. For example there were 
more games where there was open conflict 
and one. child came out on top, or where 
one finally left the room and broke up the 
game. There were more cases where the 
child who had started in as the weaker 
member of the pair worked his way up and 
gradually came to control the game. With 
the deaf there were more games where a 
certain amount of conflict went on all the 
time without ever settling anything, or 
where two children just played together 
and neither tried to manage the game. The 
children might fight or they might play 
peacefully, but the game went on at about 
the same pace for the whole fifteen minutes. 


Differences Between the Two Groups 


How do we account for these differences? 
If the experiment had been made only in 
the boarding school group of deaf children 
we might have asked whether the school 
training in group life made the difference, 
but the same results came out when they 
were made in the nursery group at the Lex- 
ington School where more than half of the 
children lived at home and the restrictions 
that are necessary in a boarding school 
played less part. An analysis of the way 
in which members of the two groups han- 
dled the different situations that arose gives 
an answer to our question. A great deal 
of the play consisted, as one would expect 
from the construction of the game itself, 
of asking for the ball, of taking it from the 
other child when an opportune moment 
arose, and of telling the other child that it 
was his turn. This kind of direct action 
was much the same in the two groups. 
The differences arose in what went on be- 
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tween these moments of simple exchange, 
For example: 

1. We find that, as in free play, the 
children spent a good deal of time callj 
the attention of their partners to themselves 
and what they were doing. Here it served 
the obvious purpose of keeping the child 
who was not actually playing present as 
an admiring audience. In our games hoth 
deaf and hearing children did this, The 
principal difference between them was the 
very great variety of comments that the 
hearing child could use to hold his part. 
ner’s interest: “It almost went into the net.” 
“T just did reach it.” “I’m going to nll 
” 

Or the scope of the game could be ep. 
larged by introducing imaginative ¢e. 
ments: “See it go down hill.” “It’s got to 
go to Boston. Everyone on. All aboard,” 
One child could make the game more at. 
tractive in the eyes of the other by talking 
about it. “A beautiful game.” “A red 
thing.” Or he could say, “My father 
going to buy me one of these.” 

2. The problem of keeping the second 
child within the field of the game became 
more urgent if he once started to leave 
and wander about the room or look out of 
the window. The deaf child would usualy 
meet this situation by following him and 
offering him the ball. The hearing child 
could entice him in a variety of other ways 
as well: “It goes nice, doesn’t it?” “I 
makes a big noise.” A challenge would 
often serve to draw him back: “T'll bet you 
can’t get the ball now,” or sometimes: 
hint that it might pay to stay near: “Its 
your turn after this one, isn’t it?” A good 
many times the ball was offered and then 
withdrawn as the second child came near. 
One hearing child elaborated this situation 
with words: “Want to try it, huh?” Ther, 
discouragingly as the other came near, “I 
you try it might never get there.” 

3. One very good way of keeping the 
second child in the game without giving 
the principal position to him was to get him 
busy with some secondary activity cot 
nected with it. The deaf did this vey 
successfully, explaining by pantomime 
what the second child was to do. It migi 
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be to hide his eyes as the ball started and 
jump out as it came to the end of the 
trough, or to catch it in a particular way 
as it came out. Many of the suggestions 
of the hearing were very much like these. 
“Hold your hand down here . . .” “Get the 
ball for me.” “You put your hand here 
and try to catch it.” But there were also 
many cases in which a secondary activity 
depended entirely on language, for ex- 
ample those in which the leading child set 
the other to repeat a phrase. In several 
cases this took the interestingly satisfying 
form of setting the other to beg for the ball. 
One said, “You stand there and say ‘I want 
aturn. I want a turn. I want a turn’.” 
Another said, ““Now count to three.” An- 
other, “Now I'll be in there and you say, 
‘What is that?’ ” 

Setting the other child to watch often 
served a similar purpose. With the deaf 
this was done by means of a gesture and 
ashout and sometimes a demand that the 
other child stand in a particular place. The 
hearing child made more definite announce- 
ments of what he had to show: “Want to 
se me twirl it up?” Another said, “I'll 
snd and you be the watcher,” implying 
that watching was an essential part of the 
game and not just a matter of waiting for 
a turn, 

4, Sometimes the outside child took 
the initiative in bringing himself into the 
game. Both deaf and hearing children 
would follow the path of the ball as it 
rolled and call attention to its progress. 
In other cases the outside child brought 
himself into the game by giving advice to 
the one who was playing. Hearing children 
did this oftener than deaf children, partly 
because it was harder for the deaf child 
to get the other’s attention just at the mo- 
ment when he was engaged in sending 
the ball. Sometimes the hearing child 
would convince himself, at least, that he 
was part of the game by talking as though 

was really in it. One child, playing 
against a partner who did not give her any 
sort of chance at all (This was the most 
dominating child in all our experiments 
and took 85 turns to his partner’s 2!) kept 
up’her hopes by saying “We'll see who gets 
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it this time,” or “If it goes faster we'd 
never get it out.” 

In some cases the outside child, in- 
stead of trying to make his way into the 
game as it was usually played, tried to in- 
terest the other child in what he was do- 
ing outside. One deaf chiid, for example, 
called the attention of the other to a picture 
of a bear on the wall and gave a demon- 
stration of the way a bear walks. On the 
whole the hearing tried more often to get 
themselves into the game that was being 
played, the deaf more often tried to extend 
the game to include what they were doing 
outside. 

5. Both deaf and hearing children made 
direct attempts to dominate the other child 
in regard to the whole situation, not just 
in regard to the actual possession of the 
ball. Many cases of shoving or telling 
another child how to send the ball were 
of this kind. Telling the other child not 
to do something often fell into the same 
category. The deaf child, in these cases, 
could easily say by gesture and facial ex- 
pression, “Stop that.” “Don’t do that.” 
The hearing often used words to suggest 
a general rule that had more force than a 
simple personal objection. “You aren’t 
supposed to do that.” “Only one gets on 
there.” “I'll have to do it every time.” 
“No, Caroline, I should do that.” 

The hearing child also tried to demon- 
strate his superiority: by contradicting some 
general remark of the other child’s that 
had no direct bearing on the game. One 
child spoke of the observer as Mr. more 
or less as a joke. “It’s Mrs.” said the 
other and this developed into a real tug 
of war. 

Resistance to the game itself was very 
similar. One child, during the last five 
minutes of a game in which she had lost 
out, broadcast her independence of the 
whole situation: “I’m not going to watch 
the ball. I’m going to watch you.” Then, 
“I’m not going to watch you, either.” 
“Anyway, I’m going out.” “Anyway, I’m 
not going to watch your face.” “I don’t 
want to play with you.” All this was said 
while she stayed as close as possible to the 
game and watched for a chance to get into 
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it actively. When one child challenged, 
“T bet you can’t get the ball now,” the other 
saved his dignity by replying, “I don’t want 
it.” And the winner who said, “I like this 
game, don’t you?” received the answer, 
“No, I hate it.” 

6. Both deaf and hearing children often 
elaborated the original game of putting the 
ball into one hole and taking it out the 
other. Often this elaboration consisted of 
mechanical tricks with the set-up, throwing 
the ball in, trying to catch it before it 
dropped into the basket when it came out, 
or the futile attempt to send it up instead 
of down that almost every pair tried at 
least once. In addition there were more 
elaborate variations that took the form of 
a sort of ceremonial march in which the 
actual sending of the ball came to be a 
minor part. All these variations were used 
more by deaf than by hearing children, and 
in many cases, as in the attempts of the 
outside child to get himself into the game, 
often led beyond the original framework 
of the game and changed its character en- 
tirely. The hearing children, while they 
tried all these variations, more often de- 
veloped the game through the use of words 
and introduced imaginary ideas that added 
interest without changing the original struc- 
ture of the game with the ball. Several of 
them used the idea of animals in a cage 
that fitted in with the set-up very nicely. 
Some played train, .and another made a 
story of an old woman who set out for the 
store and had to return for something she 
had forgotten. This story was told with a 
new item each time the ball rolled and 
came back to its starting point. 

7. There are a number of other ways 
in which the hearing children used lan- 
guage to enrich the game and make it more 
interesting. For example, words repre- 
senting time and number concepts often 
played an important part. Aside from the 
very simple use of number to boast of how 
much one had done or to impress the other 
person with what one was about to do, we 
find that they often used number expres- 
sions to soften the impact when one person 
wanted to refuse a demand made by the 
other. If one person wanted a turn and the 
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other refused outright, a situation ofte, 
arose that led either to conflict or to the 
withdrawal of the other person from the 
game. On the other hand if he gave Up to 
his partner he often “lost face.” But t) 
say, “One more turn” or “Two more turns” 
was an excellent device for maintaining his 
own position without refusing entirely, 
While the deaf child did this occasionally 
by gesturing it was far less common with 
that group than with the hearing. In th 
same way the hearing child often got ; 
turn for himself by saying, “It’s my tum 
next” or “The next to the next” when he 
would have failed if he had simply said, 4 
want the ball.” 

The children in both groups made the 
game more interesting by introducing the 
idea of a fixed quota, “You take two and 
I'll take two.” This also, the hearing chil 
dren did more easily and much more often 


than the deaf children. 
The Deaf Child’s Double Handicap 


All these examples show how the hearing 
children used language to develop the gam 
from moment to moment. The difference 
between the two groups in the way in 
which the game was played did not lie in 
the fact that there were some things thi 
only the hearing children could do. It was 
rather that the hearing children had a 
greater variety of ways of doing similar 
things, that the small give and take of their 
games made their relationships with each 
other at once more flexible and more clear 
ly-defined, and made the game itself a 
richer and more interesting one. The dei 
child’s handicap in these situations was 


double one. He had fewer words with 





which to express himself and at the sam 
time the words at his command could 10 
be used so easily in just this situation. fe 
could not “listen” or talk and play the 
game at the same time as easily as the 
hearing children, just because both 
quired the use of his eyes and hands to 
gether. 

What does all this mean from the poit 
of view of the development of the del 
child? We do not, of course, know the 


full answer to this question. But certatl 
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it makes us realize that the adjustment 
problems of the deaf child begin long be- 
fore he enters school. Even during his 
early years his whole pattern of living is 


different from that of his hearing brothers * 


and sisters. He meets more frustrations 
and less understanding of the ideas that 
he has in mind. His play is less rich and 
his relations with other people more sim- 
ple. He is as definitely handicapped in his 
social relationships as hes is in his intel- 
lectual development. This must have as 
great an effect on his later social develop- 
ment as his language handicap has on his 
later school life. 


Importance of Early Training 


The one thing that is clear from a study 
like this is the enormous importance of 
getting into touch with the small deaf child 
as early as possible and starting as early 
as possible to give him a means of express- 
ing himself and of understanding what the 
people around him are saying. Dr. Helen 
Schick Lane has published the results of 
tests to. show how much nursery school 
training can affect the deaf child’s educa- 
tional progress.? While it is less easy to 
measure his social adjustment, similar dif- 
ferences probably exist between deaf chil- 
dren who make their first real contacts with 
other people at the age of five or six and 


‘The influence of nursery school education on school 
achievement, THE VOLTA REVIEW, 1942, 44: 677-680. 
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those who begin to be aware of language 
and to use it earlier. The nursery school is 
one obvious means of attaining this end, 
but it will never solve the whole problem. 
In a large city where the child can live at 
home and attend school for a few hours 
each day it is certainly an inestimable 
boon. For the child who lives away from 
such a center and can have the advantages 
of nursery school training only if he lives 
away from home at that age, the question 
becomes a more complicated one. Each 
case involves special conditions and has to 
be considered separately, but in any case 
the problem begins long before the child 
is ready for any kind of school. The efforts 
of the Volta Bureau to get information to 
mothers of deaf babies and every other 
movement of that kind are of great impor- 
tance. It may be that the time will come 
when every school for the deaf will be in 
touch with parents of young children who 
are likely to be put into its care as they 
get older. Teachers may be sent to work 
with them in their homes and direct the 
pre-school training of the children so that 
there will be as little loss as possible during 
that time. Whatever the final solutions— 
and there will certainly be more than one 
—the important thing is that the earlier 
we reach the child the nearer we will come 
to bridging the gap that exists between the 
deaf and the normal child both in educa- ~ 
tional and in social development. 





I was about ten years old when my father definitely decided to stay in California 
and become an American citizen. I remember it distinctly, and it is a very interesting 
memory, for this reason: I had the privilege of living in a home where a father and a 


mother were choosing a land for their own. 


They chose America, with their eyes open. 


They chose it because it offered them the greatest hope for freedom, the greatest hope 
for us children to lead a free life. The year before my father became a citizen, my 
parents read aloud to each other in the evenings from the great American documents, 
the Constitution, the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, Washington’s and 
Lincoln’s addresses, works on American history. We children were not compelled to 
listen, but we did, because the words were good to listen to. I got those documents into 
my bloodstream just as I did the psalms of David—by hearing adults treat them as 


though they were important. 


Bonaro W. Overstreet in National Parent-Teacher Magazine. 
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The Activity Director and His Job 


By Wes Ley’ LAuRITSEN 


the classroom are important, and some 

of the most brilliant jobs teachers per- 
form are not directly connected with class- 
room teaching. In a residential school for 
the deaf, the need for proper direction of 
extra curricular activities is one of the 
paramount problems facing the school ad- 
ministrator. The following suggestions are 
offered as a result of long and careful study 
of this matter; but it is not claimed that 
the plan outlined here will fit into the pro- 
gram of every school. 


I modern education, activities outside 


Duties of the Activity Director 


An ideal arrangement is to appoint a full 
time director to head this important branch 
of the school work. As he will be vitally 
concerned with the physical, intellectual, 
emotional and social development of the 
student, it is of utmost importance that he 
be a man of high calibre and that he be 
trained in methods of educating the deaf 
and be able to communicate with them. He 
may be called Director of Activities, Dean 
of Activities, Dean of Recreation, Director 
of Recreation, or some such title. All work 
outside the classroom would come under 
his supervision, and would include ath- 
letics, Scouting, music, dramatics, social ac- 
tivities, and literary society and other club 
work. He would work under, and in close 
cooperation with, the superintendent and 
the principal. 

Such a director would have the same 
status as a teacher and receive the same 
remuneration. His hours would not be as 
ideal as those of the classroom teacher, 1 
to 9 P.M. being suggested. During the 
early afternoon he would be in his office 
taking care of correspondence, arranging 
bulletins and schedules, and keeping rec- 
ords. He would also be available for con- 
ferences with his group leaders and with 
the superintendent and principal. Late in 


the afternoon he would be in direct charge 
of some major athletic activity. 

In a small school the principal might 
take care of this post, but in the larger 
schools the principal usually has his hands 
full with the numerous details of the aca. 
demic and vocational departments. 

Each activity should have a capable 
faculty leader who would be responsible 
for his group. He might have one or more 
assistants, but the success of any enter. 
prise demands that there be one leader, 
When two or more are equally responsible, 
there is often a great deal of buck passing 
which often leads to the failure of a group, 


The Organization Should Be 


Democratic 


Each organization should be a miniature 
democracy. The leaders should be careful 
not to assume the role of dictator. The di- 
rector should meet with the leaders of the 
various groups at a convenient time each 
week, the superintendent and the principal 
sitting in as ex-officio members of the Ac. 
tivity Board, as it might be called. This 
board would formulate a set of rules gov- 
erning the extra curricular activities at the 
school, and these rules should be strictly 
adhered to. The leaders should be aggres- 
sive defenders of democracy as the way of 
our national life, and they should realize 
that in directing this work they have u- 
limited opportunities to help their protegés 
to better living. 

We will not give any set of rules here, 
as each group must work out its own; how- 
ever, we will make a few suggestions. The 
director should keep a complete record of 
all the activities in which each student par- 
ticipates. There should be a card for each 
student, three by five inches, or larger; ot 
a loose leaf notebook with a page for each 
student. The record would give the st 
dent’s name, the date of birth, and the date 
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THE OFFICERS OF THE BOYS’ ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION OF THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF MEET WITH THE ATHLETIC DIRECTOR, MR. WESLEY LAURITSEN, TWICE A 
WEEK TO TALK OVER PROBLEMS AND PLAN ACTIVITIES 


of school entrance. Each year the student’s 
school grade and his participation in ac- 
tivities would be noted. The Activity Board 
should make a rule limiting the number of 
activities in which a student might engage 
and the number of offices he might hold 
during the year. The director would see 
that such rules were enforced. 


Financing the Activities 


Financing the activities of the various 
groups would be another problem. We have 
found that student officers of the various 
groups should meet regularly with their 
faculty leaders and take care of this item. 
At the Minnesota School our student treas- 
urer of the Boys’ Athletic Association has 
handled as much as three thousand dollars 
under faculty supervision in a single year. 
The experience that the students receive in 
handling their own money and deciding 
how funds shall be raised and spent pro- 
vides one of the finest lessons in democracy 
that can be imagined. 


Some high schools have what is known 
as an activity ticket, which covers fees for 
a number of items. The plan has some 
favorable features as it provides a simple 
way of raising money for everything; how- 
ever. we should remember that it is not a 
money saving plan. It merely creates an 
additional setup, a single head or board, to 
collect the money and to dish it out to the 
various groups. There will always be a 
difference of opinion as to how much each 
organization should have. Some students 
who have no interest in a certain activity 
will resent having part of their money go 
to that group. While the activity ticket has 
many features that would be commendable 
for a public high school, the residential 
school for the deaf, with its many age 
groups, may do well to steer clear of it. 

At some schools for the deaf, the state 
takes care of all expenses of student organi- 
zations. We do not believe this is a good 
plan, since it deprives the pupils of the 
privilege of practicing initiative. 
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Student Organizations are Voluntary 


The successful student organization is a 
voluntary, democratic affair. No one is 
forced to join; no one is blacklisted if he 
does not join. The writer has been closely 
connected for more than two decades with 
a number of student organizations at the 
Minnesota School, and it has been strongly 
impressed upon him that the most success- 
ful organizations are those run along this 
line. The faculty leader should be coun- 
sellor and advisor, not dictator. He should 
point the way to the student leaders, who 
should as far as possible be given oppor- 
tunity to do the actual work, and who 
should be given credit for the work they 
do. They will be better citizens for this 
experience. 

In most schools, athletics have a promi- 
nent place, too prominent some authorities 
believe. It should be part of the activity 
director’s duty to see that there is no over 
emphasis on any one interest. 


Unlimited Variation is Possible 


Among the activities that can benefit our 
boys are athletics, Scouting, Hi-Y Club 
work, and literary society or reading club 
activities. There is unlimited variation in 
such undertakings. For example, each boy 
in a reading club might read a book every 
two weeks, and give a brief synopsis of it 
at the weekly meeting, half the group re- 
porting at one session, and the other half 
at the next. This club would benefit the 
members in many ways: the reading habit 
would be developed; language would be 
improved; concentration and memory 
would be required; and the ability to think 
on one’s feet would be encouraged. 

A public speaking club might take up 
the study of parliamentary law. The mem- 
bers of such a class or club should be 
taught to relate extemporaneously simple 
events of every day life. Two years ago 
I had a senior class in English, big boys, 
all in their late teens. When they came in 
one morning, I told them that the English 
lesson would be sidetracked for the day 
and we would hold a class in public speak- 
ing. First, I called on a big, husky boy 
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who had been twice chosen for the first 
all-American football team, and I told him 
to make a speech. 

“Impossible,” said he, and stepped back 
to his seat, blushing deeply. 

Then I invited any one of the dozen 
pupils in the room to come forward and 
make a speech; but not one could think of 
a subject. I had known these pupils since 
they entered school, and knew their indi. 
vidual interests. I picked out the biggest 
boy in the class, who stood well over six 
feet, and suggested that he tell us about a 
visit he had paid to the state prison in his 
home town. He made a commendable talk, 
which he later wrote out, and which was 
printed in the school paper. 


Encouraging Public Speaking 


Next I called on another student who 
had starred on the gridiron for several 
years, being captain at one time. His 
brother-in-law was a member of a large 
metropolitan police force, and I recalled 
that one night my pupil had spent eight 
hours with two officers in a gunsquad car, 
answering radio calls that came to them. | 
told him to give a talk on “A Night ina 
Gunsquad Car,” and he gave us an inter- 
esting account of the experience. 

The all-American football player was 
then called upon to give a talk on Farming, 
and he related his experiences on a large 
truck farm. Another boy told about a 
trip to New York. I pointed out to the 
pupils that everyone should be able to get 
up and talk without previous notice on 
some subject of interest to him. Thus a 
few hints from one who has faith in these 
deaf pupils can induce them to undertake 
the “impossible.” The period just referred 
to was one of the most profitable I have 
ever spent with a class. I just supplied a 
little “spark,” and things went along well 

There is much room for service with the 
literary society of a school, which is often 
neglected and which should have a coach 
as much as an athletic team. The same holds 
true with other activities, such as Scout- 
ing, dramatics, etc. 

It is often charged that boys have more 

(Continued on page 310) 
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Concerning the Validity of Speech Tests 


By CLaRENCE V. Hupcins 


writer described a practical speech test- 

ing program. This paper is an effort to 
elaborate further the subject of speech 
tests by presenting data relative to the 
validity of such tests. First, however, a 
brief discussion of speech intelligibility 
ind a functional, or practical, definition is 
in order. 

Speech that is understood by anyone 
may be considered to be intelligible to 
that person. The same speech, however, 
may be completely unintelligible to an- 
other person who hears it simultaneously. 
When only one of two persons understands 
the speaker the speech may be considered 
only 50 per cent intelligible from the point 
of view of the two auditors. By the same 
reasoning when one of ten auditors under- 
stands the same speaker the speech is 10 per 
cent intelligible. The speech itself, however, 
has not changed. The point is that the 
speaker, in all probability, has developed 
a highly individual, or unique type of 
speech. Such speech requires a high de- 
gree of familiarity on the part of the audi- 
tor in order to be understood. In other 
words, the speech varies widely from that 
which is accepted and understood by a 
majority of the people who constitute the 
social environment of the speaker. Hence 
it is considered unintelligible from a func- 
tional standpoint. 


The Goal of Speech Teaching Is 
Intelligible Speech 


lr" the January 1943 Vo.tta Review the 


All this is to say that speech intelligibil- 
ity is determined largely by standards or 
norms established through use within the 
social group or community. Speech must 
come within a tolerable range of these 
standards to be understood. In this sense 
the speech of the most cultured Chinese 
gentleman would be unintelligible to the 
great majority of Americans. By the same 
reasoning the speech of deaf children, 





which is intelligible only. to their teachers 
and to a few intimate associates, is limited 
in its usefulness as a tool of communica- 
tion and must be considered relatively un- 
intelligible. No particular end is served by 
expanding the definition of speech intelligi- 
bility in order to include a large number 
of deaf children and thus render smaller 
the number of persons who understand 
them. The goal of speech teaching remains 
intelligible speech, and intelligible speech 
is that which is understood by the social 
group of which the speaker is a member. 
To limit this understanding to a few mem- 
bers of the group is to say that the deaf 
child speaks a special dialect rather than 
his native tongue. No teacher would ac- 
cept similar limitations upon the legibility 
of handwriting on the part of her pupils. 

The primary goal of speech teaching is 
to give the deaf child a usable medium of 
communication. The goal is rendered no 
less desirable by the fact that we often 
fail to achieve it fully. Its value is en- 
hanced by an ever increasing number of 
successes. 


Tests of Intelligibility 


Speech tests offer a means of evaluat- 
ing speech intelligibility and determining 
the degree of success of teaching. The 
value of speech tests, or any other measur- 
ing instrument, lies in the degree of accu- 
racy by which they measure the thing for 
which they are intended. This is known as 
the validity of the test. Since speech tests 
are designed to measure speech intelligibil- 
ity, it is legitimate to inquire into the mat- 
ter of their validity. Do speech tests really 
measure speech intelligibility? The discus- 
sion which follows is an answer to this 
question in so far as it concerns speech 
tests previously described in this journal 
(Jan. 1943). 

Unrelated sentences are used as test ma- 
terials because the method reduces con- 
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textual clues to a minimum. The principal 
ground for criticism for this type of test 
lies in the fact mentioned by Silverman 
and others that pupils read them rather 
than speak them; thus it is not strictly a 
test of the natural, spontaneous speech of 
the pupils tested.1 One might object to Dr. 
Silverman’s criticism on the grounds that 
what he is demanding is not actually a 
speech test, but a speech and language test 
combined, since he further states (pp. 13- 
14), “The influence of the language ability 
of the child upon the intelligibility of his 
spontaneous speech cannot be too strongly 
emphasized.” It is legitimate, however, to 
separate, so far as possible for the purpose 
of testing, the mechanics of speech produc- 
tion and language processes. For teaching 
purposes one can wholeheartedly agree 
with Dr. Silverman that language and 
speech are necessarily correlated in the 
school program. Furthermore, tests which 
measure the spontaneous speech-language 
development of deaf pupils serve an im- 
portant purpose. The development of sim- 
plified methods of administering such tests, 
and objective methods of scoring them 
would greatly increase their usefulness. 


Advantage of Unrelated Sentences 


Two advantages are claimed for unre- 
lated sentences as speech tests. In the first 
place, the pupil is not required to think of 
what he is going to say. His task is simpli- 
fied or reduced to the mechanics of the 
viseo-motor processes of reading. It is a 
task of reproducing orally the printed 
words of the sentence. In this sense it is 
similar to tests of penmanship in which the 
task is not one of composition plus writ- 
ing, but that of merely copying a standard 
passage. A second advantage of using un- 
related sentences lies in the ease of scoring 
and administering the tests. This advan- 
tage makes it possible to measure the prog- 
ress of individual pupils and to compare 
one pupil with another. 


1Silverman, S. R. The Speech Program at 
Central Institute. Votta Review, January 1943, 
pp. 14-15. 
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The validity of the tests is determined 
by appealing to the judgments of teachers 
who are familiar with the speech of the 
pupils tested. Thus the final criterion of 
speech intelligibility is the collective judg. 
ment of teachers themselves. A high degree 
of agreement of teachers’ judgments and 
test scores is a good indication that the 
tests are measuring intelligibility. 

This method of validating the speech 
tests was used for four consecutive years 
at the Clarke School. Groups of 8 to 15 
classes (4 to 9 pupils per class) were tested 
each of these years. Simultaneously teach. 
ers were asked to rank, or grade the pupils 
in each class on the basis of their speech 
intelligibility. The average correlations of 
teachers’ ranks and speech test scores 
ranged from .73 to .77. This indicates q 
fairly high agreement of the two indepen. 
dent variables. 

Teachers of the grammar and intermedi- 
ate departments were given lists contain. 
ing the names of all pupils arranged in 
separate classes. The lists contained the 
following instructions: 

Please rank the pupils in each class with which 

you are familiar in the order of their speech in. 
telligibility. Give the pupil in each class who, 
in your judgment, has the most intelligible speech 
a rank of 1; give the second best a rank of 2, 
etc. If you cannot decide between two or more 
pupils give them identical numbers. Please do 
not compare your own rankings with those of your 
colleagues. 
Each class was ranked by at least four 
teachers, some by as many as six. A com- 
posite rank order for each class was ob- 
tained by averaging the rankings of indi- 
vidual teachers. 


Speech Tests Compared with 
Teachers’ Ratings 


Thirty-nine classes were tested and 
ranked by their teachers during the four 
year period. Of course some of the same 
classes were tested each year. The follow. 
ing results show the extent of agreemen! 
between test scores and the criterion of 
teachers’ judgments: Teachers’ rankings 
and rankings of test scores agreed either 
perfectly or nearly so in the cases of 12 

(Continued on page 316) 
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(And Brothers, if there are any of 
you left us by the time this goes 
to print) : 
Once more the time has come to beg for 
May Celebrations. Once again we quote 
one of our favorite sayings: 


Ds Sisters of the Oral Method: 


“We make much of many a birthday of 
our own appointment, and practically noth- 
ing of this one, set apart by Nature herself 
asatime to rejoice.”—Stevenson. 


Whether you have a 





if. campus big enough for 

ed May-poles or not, do have 

| some day during May in 

if tJ which the whole school 
ae can celebrate the coming 
; } [! * of spring outdoors. Have 
i a May Queen and dances 
AS if you can. But have 


the whole school family rejoice together in 
the flowers and blossoming trees and the 
return of the birds. Different classes might 
think up their own ways to help entertain 
the rest of the school. 


If you do not have any campus, there 
must be a nearby park. 


Making garlands or bouquets and May 
baskets will please the girls. Putting up 
new bird houses they have made in the 
Wood Shop will make the boys proud. 


“Plays for Children,” by A. I. Hazeltine, 
contains excellent descriptions for organ- 
wing a spring festival. 


games, anyway, and let’ 


The old English 
May-pole legends may 
be used as they are. 
Races, running games, 
etc., with garlands 
awarded to the win- 
ners, would interest the 
older pupils in looking 
up the old Roman flow- 
er festivals and the mediaeval customs of 
May time in England. 

But the main thing is for the whole 
school family to be glad, together, for 
spring. 


Ballad of Eva Conshenshus 


Eva Conshenshus was evermore striving, 

Striving each day to teach better and more. 

To her, vacation was just college courses; 

No type of learning to her was a bore. 

Earnest Miss Eva! She worked and she 
studied, 

Thinking, alas! she had somewhat pro- 
gressed. 

Then came a Conference right to her city. 

To the profession much talk was addressed. 

First spoke a man who denounced modern 
methods, 

Calling them smug, superficial and vain, 

Cause of adult disappointments and fail- 
ures— 

Miss Eva listened in sorrow and pain. 

Next came a speaker who blamed all on 
teachers: 

Teachers were arrogant, flippant and pat. 

Poor little Eva! She shivered and shud- 
dered. 
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“I didn’t know we were bad as all that!” 

Then the reports of committees all followed: 

Teachers, they said, were not wholly to 
blame. 

If mediocre, untrained, and ungifted, 

How could we teach? "Twas the training 
schools’ shame. 

Sadly Eve slunk in the bus and bumped 
homeward. 

Sadly she dragged in her school room next 
day. 

There was no time to devote to self pity. 

(Teachers must teach if they wish to draw 
pay). 

Tommy was homesick and Mayzie was 
cranky. 

Bobby forgot all the things he must do. 

Katie must write to her grandmother, 
auntie, 

Uncles and cousins and grandfather, too. 

Through the day Eva tried not to remember 

All of the things she had learned were all 
wrong; 

Still they came crowding to her cerebellum, 

Mixed with the lessons and playing and 
song. 

Then came a screaming. Three pale-faces 
entered, 

Bringing a new boy of seven or more. 

Inside they dragged him, a-kicking and 
screaming, 

Left him to Eve and escaped through the 
door. 

Ten minutes later they peeped through a 
crevice. 

“How is he now? What? He’s joining in 
play!” 

“Yes,” Eva told them, “he’s getting ac- 
quainted. 

“He'll be all right if you just keep away.” 

“Why, she is wonderful,” Mother’s voice 
quavered. 

“How did she do it?” came Fatherly 
squawk. 

“OQ, just experience,” answered the Head 
One, 

“Come to the office, now, please, for a talk.” 

They went away. Eva burst into chuckles, 

Laughed till the children came round her 
and stood. 
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“Get out the crackers. I’m treating you, 
darlings. 
Celebrate with me. I know now, I’m good!” 


The Case of Myrtle Mary 


(With names and exact particulars 
changed ) 


Myrtle Mary is here. She is a prett 
little new girl, and is with my group of 
pupils for a day or two until we can find 
out where she will fit in. That is th 
problem. She doesn’t fit in anywhere 
She is too old to be dumped into a group 
of beginners. Socially she would be hy. 
miliated. Yet she cannot do any of th 
things children her own age are doing. 

Poor Myrtle Mary! Only eleven, but 
she has been in four schools and had four 
private teachers, and the result is an awful 
chaos. 

Sometimes I wonder who is more to be 
pitied— the deaf child from some obscure 
foreign community, whose parents du 
know anything about deafness and the 
need for special instruction of deaf chil 
dren, and don’t send him to school in time, 
or the child from a well-to-do home who 
has had all kinds of methods and exper: 
ments tried on him. 

This little new girl’s mother had had: 
long talk with us, and we know the whok 
sad story of an only child, devoted parents 
plenty of money, and a tragic search after 
this or that new method or advice tha 


-“would keep our child normal.” 


When the Carlyles discovered, after he 
sharp attack of mastoiditis, that their thre 
year-old daughter would be deaf, the 
vowed that no sacrifice would be too muh 
for them. They would see to it that se 
grew up “just like a hearing person.” 

Their well meaning doctor, who “testl 
Mary Myrtle’s hearing,” must have been: 
better doctor than ear specialist, or else le 
was overoptimistic about the amount 
residual hearing left to Mary Myrtle. From 
what the mother told us, his testing wast 
the old fashioned type. 

For that matter, what test of a tiny del 
child could be wholly accurate? We teat 
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ers have had plenty of experience with the 
child who has turned out, after a few 
months in school, or a year or so, to have 
much more hearing than his first audio- 
cram would indicate, and also the child 
who has less. Frequent testings make it all 
come right, since day after day, in a good 
school, the child is learning to use his hear- 
ing, and after months with him, we know 
whether he is getting a great deal of help 
from his hearing aid, or very little. 

But Myrtle Mary’s parents were jubilant 
at the idea that Myrtle Mary’s hearing 
would “develop,” and devoted all kinds of 
eflort and expense to developing this at the 
expense of other things. 

They started Myrtle with a private teach- 
er when she was three and a half. We 
don’t know much about the teacher, or the 
one who followed her, as the family lived 
a couple of thousand miles away at that 
time, but Mrs. Carlyle says there were 
plenty of bells and whistles and drums and 
piano playing, and phonographs. 

After a year or two a change was made, 
and Myrtle Mary was sent to a little private 
day school. The lady who ran it believed 
inthe natural method, going on the theory 
that if you just had children doing natural 
things all day long they would progress 
rapidly. Myrtle Mary was her first deaf 
pupil, though she had several who were 
hard of hearing. 

By the time Myrtle Mary was five she 
was jabbering away and mouthing so that 
she was absolutely unintelligible to anyone 
but her mother, sometimes not intelligible 
even to her. But she was a splendid lip 
reader. 

“Then my husband went to Z— to open 
up a mine,” Mrs. Carlyle told us, “and we 
had heard of the Evergreen Knoll School, 
and we could not bear to send our darling 
little girl to a school for the deaf. If there 
had been a day school for deaf children 
near it would have been all right, but there 
was none. And it seemed like labeling our 
child, somehow—as if she were being put 
2 send her to the State School for 

a age 


Why it should seem any worse to send a 
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deaf child to a school for the deaf than to 
send a child with appendicitis to a hospital 
I have never been able to understand, but 
I refrained from comment. 

“So we sent her to the Evergreen Knoll 
School,” Myrtle Mary’s mother went on, 
and she described the school to us. It was 
a small exclusive (and expensive) school 
for “Exceptional Children.” When Myrtle 
Mary was there, there were some crippled 
children, some backward, some merely 
frail, who required a school with a nurse 
handy. Again I had to bite my lips, to 
keep from asking Mrs. Carlyle if constant 
association with a group like this wasn’t 
worse for her healthy little daughter than 
living with other deaf children. But since 
our duty is to invite confidence and not 
repel it, I managed to keep silent. 

Meanwhile another misfortune had hap- 
pened to our little heroine. Without con- 
sulting any doctor this time, Myrtle Mary’s 
father had bought her a hearing aid. The 
super salesman had given him suggestions, 
and he was enthusiastic. Unfortunately 
this particular hearing aid was no good to 
Myrtle Mary’s type of deafness. 

“She never did like it,” Myrtle Mary’s 
mother told us, “but we insisted she must 
wear it. The salesman told us she would 
get used to it, and we did so want her to 
have the use of her hearing! Now, of 
course, we know she has very little, but 
then . . . Besides the principal of the school 
told us she would have special teachers 
talk through it to Myrtle Mary every day!” 

So Myrtle Mary stayed in Evergreen 
Knoll for two or three years, and learned 
to dance and swim and make pretty curtsies 
and paint little water color scenes. After a 
year or so, a teacher 
of corrective speech 
came in to give lessons 
twice a week, but 
though she was good 
with the backward pu- 
pils, Mrs. Carlyle told 
us she had an awful 
time with Myrtle Mary, 
because she had no ex- 
perience with deaf chil- 
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dren. However she did tell Mrs. Carlyle 
that the hearing aid was doing her daugh- 
ter no good, and that the forced use of it 
was making her child extremely nervous, 
so it was discarded. 

The Carlyles were fairly happy about 
their child. She was receiving the best 
home care. Her social life seemed good. 
Medical attention was excellent. 

As far as special technique for teaching 
deaf children was concerned Myrtle Mary 
might as well have been at a theological 
seminary. Her father finally became con- 
cerned, when she was eight, because she 
couldn’t write a sentence (though she could 
write her name and address), or add or 
tell time, and she only looked at the pic- 
tures in books. 

So in spite of her mother’s tears and 
frantic arguments he insisted that Myrtle 
Mary be entered at the nearest school for 
deaf. It was two hundred miles away, a 
big state school, and the little girl had been 
there only a few weeks when there was an 
epidemic of mumps, and for months the 
school was in quarantine. Then Myrtle 
Mary got mumps, herself, and her mother, 
two hundred miles away, worried herself 
sick when the case turned out to be a bad 
one, with ear conditions threatening to de- 
stroy the remnants of hearing. So there 
were more specialists, and Myrtle Mary had 
a long convalescence at home, and her 
mother vowed no more state schools. 

As her husband pointed out, Myrtle Mary 
might have caught mumps at her private 
school, just as she had taken measles there, 
but her mother won, this time, and another 
private teacher took over. 

This lady was very young. She had 
taken some sort of training, though not at 
recognized schools, but she was not experi- 
enced. However, she had plenty of confi- 
dence, and theories about speech patterns 
and fluency, and she went right to work to 
make Myrtle Mary more fluent. 

But before long the family moved again, 
to another place where there were mines to 
be opened up. In this town there was a 
little teachers’ college, and Myrtle Mary’s 
grandfather had endowed it. So Myrtle 
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Mary was squeezed into the school of prac. 
tice in connection with the college, “fo, 
special instruction.” A group of yo 
girls learning to be teachers all tried their 
hands at helping this problem child. They 
made charts and cards and gay pictures 
galore. They vied with one another in de. 
vising new ways to help the “poor littl 
deaf girl.” 

Myrtle Mary might have been stuck with 
them till she was much older, but luckily 
for her, difficulties arose with some of the 
other children, who resented this child why 
was different, and were not too kind to her, 
It ended with a hair-pulling, outrageous 
fight between Myrtle 
Mary and the off- 
spring of the presi- 
dent of the college, 
and the Carlyles 
were asked to re- 
move their child. 

“So I told my 
husband I would 
just give up,” Mrs. 
Carlyle confided, 
“and we heard this was a fine school, 30 we 
brought our daughter to you.” 

Fine school? Not fine enough! No 
school on earth could undo the harm that 
has been done this little victim of misdirec 
ed efforts. Her speech is so bad it is doubt. 
ful if she can ever entirely overcome the 
mouthing and exaggerations and tongue 
twisting she should never have acquired 

Books bore her. She has thumbed vague 
ly through so many hundreds of them! Its 
the same with numbers. She has drawn 
them and painted them and embroidered 
them, but she can’t count to a hundred. 

Her language, if you can call it a ln 
guage, is a jumbled mixture of words, mst 
of them baby words she has made up her 
self when she couldn’t say the right worl. 





For her, tenses do not exist. Neither do 


plurals. 

She trembles with apprehension whet 
she is asked to put on her ear phone, evel 
when it is time for the music the other cil 
dren enjoy. To her, trying to hear is# 
unpleasant ordeal. I doubt if she will ev 
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forget that first awful experience with her 
unsuitable hearing aid. 

And she is a pretty little girl, amiable 
and sweet, with plenty of composure in a 
new difficult situation. She is making 
friends with the other children, who all 
like her, and she smiles at us in shy apology 
because she “do not know.” 

Isn't it too bad? 


In Spring 
(As requested by Miss K. V. C. for 
her choral speaking children) 


The flowers come up, and grow and grow, 
In spring. 
(Rise on toes. Lift arms.) 
The leaves come out. The cool winds blow, 
In spring. 
(Imitate boughs blowing in unison, left 
to right.) 
The trees hold nests. Small birds live there, 
In spring. 
(Hold up hands as trees hold nests.) 
And boys and girls play everywhere, 
In spring. 
(Hold hands and skip.) 


Consumer Education 
We are going to hear more and more 
about Consumer Education in the next year 
or two, and we teachers realize, if anybody 
does, how much our older boys and girls 
need training in this direction. 


Recently we were fortunate enough to 
hear Thomas H. Briggs, Director of Con- 
sumer Education Study, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


He told us that units of study for the 
Various grades are now being prepared, and 
will soon be available. Let’s be ready to 
snap them up, as soon as they appear. 


He also told us that it is a mistake to 
think Consumer Education is concerned 
primarily with saving money; that intelli- 
gent buying is the object in view, that each 
individual buyer must decide for himself 
what is most desirable, and that education 
in buying must be suited 1o the localities, 
the income of the one who makes the pur: 
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chases, and the needs and tastes of the pur- 
chaser. 


It all sounded very new and interesting 
to this department, and we will welcome 
any opportunity to become a more intelli- 
gent purchaser, especially as the rayon 
stockings we have been buying lately have 
been no bargain, and we have gone over 
our grocery ration points more than once, 
and had to skimp the next week. 





Lo, the Poor Language Teacher 


“I begin to understand your language 
better,” said my French friend, “but your 
verbs trouble me still. You mix them up 
so with the prepositions. 

“I saw your friend, Mrs. Berky, just 
now, he continued. “She says she intends 
to break down her school earlier than usual. 
Am I right there?” 

“ “Break up her school,’ she must have 
said.” 

“Oh yes, break up her school.” 

“Why does she do that?” I asked. 

“Her health is broken away.” 

“Broken down?” 

“Oh yes. And indeed, since fever has 
broken in in her town—” 

“Broken out.” 

“She thinks she will leave it for a few 
weeks.” 

“Will she leave her house alone?” 

“No, she is afraid it will be broken— 
bioken—how do I say that?” 

“Broken into. . . . Is her son to be mar- 
ried soon?” 

“No, that engagement is broken—broken 
—how do I say that?” 

“Broken off.” 

“She is very sorry about it. Her son 
only broke the news forth to her last week. 
Am I right? I am anxious to speak English 
well—” 

“He merely broke the news; no preposi- 
tion this time.” 

“Tt is hard to understand. That young 
man, her son, is a fine young fellow—a 
breaker, I think?” 

“A broker, and a fine one. Good day.” 
—Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Actual Letters Exchanged Among Members of the Volta Bureau’s 
Correspondence Club 


A Member of the Family Unit 


ARREN, four, is in the Reinhardt 
WG sie 

I heard about this roundabout 
over a year ago. Had I realized what an 
interesting and helpful biography each let- 
ter is, | would not have procrastinated so 
long in becoming a member. I just wish 
we might all get together some time. If the 
meeting could have been held in New York 
as planned, before the war began to curtail 


the luxury of travel, | am sure many of us 
would have been there. 

I enjoyed the pictures of the children in 
our “album,” and wish their families were 
included. It is too easy to think of the 
deaf child apart from his family, and I, 
for one, am determined to make him a 
member of a unit. 
go cycling, instead of getting someone to 
attend to Warren at home, I take him with 
me on the back of my bicycle in a little 
harness I rigged up, with his feet in saddle- 
bags, safe out of the way of the spokes. His 
daddy goes on an ancient model that I dis- 
covered in the attic of a long since deceased 
professor, and Diana, our daughter, proud- 
ly leads with her Sears Roebuck number. 
We share as a family many trips which I 
would not want Warren to miss for any- 
thing. That is, we did until he went to 
school and each parent blew a tire. You 
don’t have a cement-on type bicycle tire 
hanging in your attic, do you? 

I should like to mention that I think 
this group is as handsome a group of chil- 
dren as I have seen in a long while. As 
Diana said this afternoon, when she was 
poring over the roundabout, “These chil- 
dren don’t look deaf, Mother.” And we’re 
going to see to it that they don’t feel deaf, 
aren't we? Incidentally, I think the round- 
about has helped Diana to realize that her 
brother is really quite somebody after all. 


For instance, when we 


Here she has seen six other children who 
are similarly “handicapped,” and it makes 
her world a little larger. She has been 
patient and loving with her brother, but 
she has missed his conversation and the 
response she expected to find, so uncon- 
sciously set him apart. It will be very 
helpful for her to know that there are a 
great many other children just like her 
brother. 

I should like to know the degree of deaf- 
ness of each child, so far as can be ascer- 
tained—also the cause, if it is known or 
even suspected. My husband teaches biol- 
ogy at the university and his major inter- 
est is genetics, so I come naturally by my 
interest in this question. My boy is com- 
pletely deaf, as far as anyone can tell at 
present; most likely from an injury at a 


very difficult birth. 


A Goal in Education 


I am glad I joined this roundabout. We 
mothers all repress ourselves far too much 
in this unaccustomed situation brought on 
by deafness, and the roundabout gives us 
an opportunity to air our feelings. We can 
gain a great deal if we let ourselves go. 
Now, about those people who so kindly sug- 
gest that a deaf child should be brought up 
among the deaf alone. Oh boy, haven't 
I run into that over and over again! Our 
goal is to help the deaf child be as much 
like others as possible, isn’t it? And how 
can we do that if we believe in segregation? 
I am sure these deaf children of ours will 
have a fighting chance all through their 
years of learning if they have playmates 
and associates with normal hearing—but 
they won’t have this chance unless they do 
have this contact. The association with 
other deaf children will be invaluable, too. 
According to my idea, they need both. 

I should like to set forth my ideal for the 
education of a deaf child. First of all, 1 
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should prefer that my son go to a public 
day school for the deaf, or the deaf-oral 
department in a vegular school, such as 
may be found in many large cities. Then 
at night he can come back to a normal fam- 
ily life. He plays with children who have 
normal hearing. He has the companionship 
in school of children who have varying de- 
grees of deafness. And at night he has his 
family. I haven’t this ideal set up so I am 
doing the next best thing and sending him 
to a small school which gives the training 
and a truly homelike atmosphere. He re- 
ceives affection, discipline and_ training, 
and though he doesn’t have his family, he 
has adjusted himself and is the happy boy 
he was when I left him there. I am still 
in search of my ideal and hope that by tak- 
ing a rigid course of training myself I may 
teach him myself later on. 


Mrs. M. W., Nortu CAROLINA. 
Betty’s First Year at School 


Betty, six years old, attends the Clarke 
School. 


The Christmas vacation we looked for- 
ward to for three months has come and 
gone, and Betty is back in school until June. 
We are so pleased with her progress that it 
helps to take away the sting of separation. 
We are delighted with the many different 
things she has gained from being in school. 
Her manners have become so beautiful we 
shall all have to read Emily Post so Betty 
won’t have to correct us so often. She has 
become much more alert and animated, 
and has a better understanding of language 
than she had. 

When it was time for her to go back to 
school, she tried to rearrange things by 
having her brother go on the train while 
she stayed here to go to the kindergarten 
she used to attend. When we told her we 
couldn’t do that, she wanted to have a mem- 
ber of the family go back with her, and 
named each one, even to the dog. But 
when we told her she would return with 
her teacher, Miss Miller, she was quite hap- 
py about it, and went off on the train with 


Miss Miller. We have heard since that she 
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was overjoyed to see her little playmates 
when she got back to school. 


We parents need to jack ourselves up 
ever so often, as it is far too easy to fall 
into the state of mind of being sorry for 
the deaf child. I’m fully at one with the 
belief that the deaf child should be trained 
to live in a world of hearing people. 

They say Betty goes through her sense 
training exercises without a hitch, so I am 
glad now for all the effort I put forth at 
home in that direction, even though at the 
time I thought I was doing it in a rather 
haphazard way. 

Mrs. W. P., NortH CAROLINA. 


Neglected Children with Bad Speech 


A teacher describes two unusual pupils. 


The only teaching I did last summer was 
to give two little children from an orphans’ 
home two hours a week in speech. Earlier 
in the summer, I went out to the home with 
a committee to advise them concerning 
the speech of these children. There are 
three of them, aged 9, 8 and 6. They are 
not deaf, but all have defective speech. | am 
teaching the nine-year-old boy and the six- 
year-old girl. The boy has very defective 
speech, and half the time I can’t understand 
what he says. The little girl’s speech has 
only a few defects, which I think can be 
corrected before she starts to school. | 
shall give the eight-year-old child a few 
lessons later, but she needs them least of 
the three. 

I will tell you a little about the back- 
ground of these children. Two years ago 
they were found out in the hills living like 
animals. The parents were the lowest exam- 
ples of anything you could call civilization, 
and they left these half naked little children 
alone all day to wander around taking care 
of themselves. The children developed a 
language all of their own, which was intel- 
ligible to no one but themselves. After 
they were discovered, the county took them 
away from their parents and placed them 
in this orphans’ home with an understand- 
ing matron, and under the supervision of 
the Junior League. 
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These children have had so many adjust- 
ments to make, and they have come along 
wonderfully. The two younger ones have 
learned to talk intelligibly, but the older 
boy has not. His speech has improved a 
good deal, but he still has a long way to 
go before he can be understood easily. 
This of course hinders his progress in 
school, but his teachers are very consider- 
ate, and do all they can to help him. The 
Junior League members take turns bringing 
the children here, as the home is a mile 
and a half from my house. I am enjoying 
teaching these children. They are well be- 
haved and lovable, and seem so interested. 
I hope I can keep them, but the little boy 
will be in school until 4 in the afternoon, 
and that is long enough for a nine-year-old. 
We may be able to make some arrangement. 
I feel this is more necessary work for me to 
be doing than giving more time than I do 


to the Red Cross. 


In teaching these children, even though 
their hearing mechanism is all right, I have 
them look at my mouth and imitate what 
I say, then look in the mirror and watch 
themselves saying the same thing. The 
boy’s tongue is very unruly, but tongue 
and lip exercises are helping him and it is 
becoming easier for him to imitate. The 
exercises are given in the play spirit, and 
he responds well. I wish I could have had 
him before he started to school. He is hav- 
ing reading trouble, because he associates 
the printed word with the way he says that 
particular word, so the word said correctly 
doesn’t connect itself in his mind with its 
printed form. I fear he will always have 
trouble with reading, the all important sub- 
ject. He will either fail in these grades, 
which will be discouraging, or will skim 
through them with no foundation to build 
on. 

The teaching in corrective speech work 
with hearing children is different from 
teaching speech to deaf children, but I 
find that with the hearing child I get help 
from what I know of the deaf child, and 
vice versa. 


Mrs. M. B., Texas, a Teacher. 
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A Letter from Mexico 


Barbara, thirteen, attends the Brooks 
School in Oklahoma. 


I put Barbara on the train in El Paso 
for her return trip to Oklahoma in a ter- 
rible jam of people. I had made hér Pull- 
man reservations days ahead and bought 
her ticket, but when we got on the train 
someone else also had the same section. I 
was terribly disturbed over it, and had to 
get off before we got it fixed up, though 
the Pullman conductor assured me he 
would take care of her, but to this day we 
don’t know how it was arranged. How- 
ever, I had a telegram saying that she ar- 
rived at school safely. 

Many things have happened since I last 
wrote, chief of them being that after ten 
years in Charcas, we felt that we just 
couldn’t continue on there, and asked for 
a transfer, and were moved to Parral, in 
the State of Chihuahua. We are delighted 
with the mining colony here; it is one of 
the prettiest in Mexico, and we have a new 
house (only two years old) built with all 
modern electrical conveniences, which I 
have never been able to have in other 
places we have lived. We have had lights, 
ice boxes, etc., but have never had an elec- 
tric range, or an automatic water heater 
and the other things that we are enjoying 
now. Then, too, we are much nearer El 
Paso and home in New Mexico, which 
means more and more to me as time passes, 
and simplifies getting the children to the 
States to school. Another advantage to 
Barbara’s notion (but not to Billy’s) is 
that this is a camp full of girls, while Char- 
cas was all boys. It seems strange that 
these camps seem to run that way, either 
one sex or the other, and never seem to 
strike a happy medium. Needless to say, 
Barbara had a very happy summer—by far 
the happiest and busiest summer in her 
whole life. There were five girls all more 
or less the same age and there were swim- 
ming and movies, and bowling and danc- 
ing. She was very anxious to take ball- 
room dancing at school this winter. She 
dances fairly well, because of all the other 

(Continued on page 306) 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotHy VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


El Centro 

Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 

Phone: 257 R. 


Pasadena 

Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
2622 Alameda de las Pulgas 
Phone: San Mateo 5-1084 


Santa Barbara 
Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307% Lloyd Ave. 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. Matuitpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
Miss ALICE POOLE 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 
Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Augusta 

Mrs. St. Jutien CuLLuM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 
Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


East Chicago 
Miss. Mary E, Termine 


4819 Magoun Ave. 
Phone: East Chicago 1913 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
291 Commonwealth Ave. 


New ENGLAND ScHooL oF Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 
Miss Harriet M. Gipson 


70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Cambridge 


Mrs. J. NAsH Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 
Miss Atice H. DAMON 
433 Main Street 


W orcester 


Mrs. ArtHurR J. Youne 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Y psilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BuNcER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpgutst 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. Etuet J. Turtey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. ° 
Phone: WH 2097 
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Ohio 


Bluffton 


Mrs. Leora A. Gratz 
110 South Lawn Ave. 


Columbus 

Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 
Miss Haze. Gisson 


156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. Dion WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Delaware 3-3887 


Newark Pennsylvania 
Miss Fiorence E. HuTMan 
356 Sandford Avenue Norwood 


Phone: ES 2-8309 Miss HANNAH E, YEAKLE 


211 West Ridley Ave. 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Tenafly 

Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 

20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


Scranton 


Mrs. Beatrice R. GoopFrienp 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


New York 
Swarthmore 
Mrs. Wm. T. Ciay 
Albany 511 Walnut Lane 


Miss EvizasetTH Huntive 
270 Morton Avenue 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marie SLACK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


Brooklyn 
Mrs. Marcaret B. RIcHARDSON 
530 Sixty-seventh St. 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 


87-40 Elmhurst Ave. South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCavcurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


New York City 

Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss Jane B. WALKER 
320 East 42nd St. 


Texas 
Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcaret DuNN 


Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILryer 
4025 McFarlin Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Syracuse 

Miss ExizasetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 
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Houston 


Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Marcos 


Miss Letra WituraMs 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


Lyncusurc ScHoor or Lip 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Richmond 


Miss Lenna Bryant 


Apt. 11, 1106 West Grace St. 
Phone: 6-4302 


Miss Etnet O. RAnsom 
716 West Leigh Street 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Mrs. Linian L. CuurcH 
Box 73 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Case of the Deaf Linotypist 


By R. GoopE MAcREADY 


DEAF young man of my acquaint- ° 
ance, whom I shall call John 


Smith, was the victim of a most 
unpleasant delusion. He was a linotype 
operator, and for several months had been 
employed by The Daily Argus, a newspaper 
in a certain Middlewestern city. It was 
his first job, and he was anxious to make 
good. However, almost from the first he 
imagined that everyone in the Argus build- 
ing was talking about him, criticizing him, 
and making fun of him behind his back. 

Some color was given to this chimera by 
an incident that occurred during his sec- 
ond week on the Argus. It was close to 
five o'clock, and Smith had finished his 
work sooner than the other operators. In 
order to fill in the half hour that remained 
before quitting time, he ran out a stickful 
of matrices from one of the magazines on 
his machine, and began to examine them 
for flaws. Just then the managing editor 
burst into the shop and yelled to the fore- 
man to stop the press for an extra about a 
lynching of a negro in a neighboring city. 
Smith, being the only unoccupied opera- 
tor, was given the story to set up. In his 
excitement he changed magazines before 
running back the matrices, and only learned 
of his mistake after the type had been 
proofed. It was found necessary to re- 
set the whole galley, and in the meantime 
the Argus was scooped by its weekly com- 
petitor. 

The managing editor was furious, and 
the foreman rebuked Smith scathingly. The 
incident was forgotten in a few days by 
everyone but my unlucky friend, who 
thereafter felt that he was barely tolerated 


in the shop. No one ever reminded him of 
his blunder, but he brooded over it so much 
that in the end he succeeded in exaggerat- 
ing it far beyond its original importance. 
He fancied himself the object of studied 
insolence, veiled taunts and whispered com- 
ments on the part of the entire Argus staff. 

Unfortunately, although he spoke flu- 
ently, he had never learned to read the 
lips. Before the incident just described. 
he had made some attempt to make friends 
with his fellow-workers, but was keenly 
conscious of the inconvenience it caused 
them to be obliged to use pencil and note- 
pad in conversing with him. After the 
affair of the belated extra, he ceased these 
overtures, and made it his pride to speak 
only when spoken to. Driven back upon 
himself, at the mercy of his own thoughts, 
he gradually became moody and irritable, 
and was in consequence left severely alone. 
Every morning he came to work, did his 
stint in frozen silence, and at five o’clock 
walked out of the building, looking neither 
to right nor to left. The Argus people, who 
knew nothing of his motivation, were at 
first annoyed, then amused, and finally in- 
different. 

This went on for several months. Little 
by little, Smith’s vague feelings of frus- 
tration and irritation crystallized into an 
intense hatred of everyone in the building. 
In particular, this hatred was focused upon 
a tall, redheaded reporter known as Bill 
Lester. who seemed to Smith’s distorted 
imagination to be the mainspring of the 
trouble. It was Lester who had written 
the lynching story; Lester who had seen 
himself robbed of a scoop by Smith’s in- 
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advertent mistake; Lester who had or- 
ganized and kept alive the whispering cam- 
paign in the shop. The sight of the red- 
head became intolerable to Smith, and 
whenever Lester came into the shop, Smith 
lowered his eyes and banged his machine 
savagely. 

The climax occurred one rainy night 
when Smith had returned alone to the shop 
to set up some type for a forthcoming spe- 
cial edition. Looking up from the linotype, 
he saw Lester standing in the doorway talk- 
ing with a paper salesman from Chicago. 
From time to time, both men looked at 
Smith and laughed. 

Something seemed to snap in Smith’s 
brain. Very deliberately, he shut off his 
motor, rose to his feet, walked across the 
shop, and confronted Lester. 

“Lester,” he said through clenched 
teeth. ignoring the presence of the sales- 
man, “you and your friends have had a 
good time amusing yourselves at my ex- 
pense, but it’s my turn now. Come out into 
the alley, and take the whipping that I 
should have given you a month ago.” 

Lester seemed perfectly dazed. Instead 
of complying, he stared at Smith in mute 
bewilderment, as if he thought his ears had 
deceived him. The salesman, equally as- 
tonished, glanced inquiringly from one to 
the other. Presently, Lester realized that 
Smith was in deadly earnest, and his face 
paled momentarily, only to become flushed 
with anger. He said something to the 
salesman and scribbled a note, which he 
handed to Smith. 

“IT don’t know what you're talking 
about,” the note ran, “but, if that’s the way 
you feel, all right.” 

Here the salesman intervened. He 
grabbed Lester’s arm, which was drawn 
back to strike, and talked with him a few 
minutes. Then he turned to Smith. 

“Mr. Lester tells me that he never has 
made fun of you,” he wrote, “nor would 
he have allowed anyone else to make fun 
of you in his presence. Why, just now, 
he told me you were one of the best op- 
erators the Argus ever has had, but so re- 
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served that neither he nor any of the other 
boys could get a word out of you with a 
crowbar.” 


Naturally, that ended the matter. Smith 
and Lester became the best of friends, and 
Smith had no further trouble in the shop. 


It would be pleasant to add that, as a 
result of this experience, Smith made an- 
other determined effort to learn lip reading, 
and finally succeeded. Such a statement, 
however, would not be in accordance with 


‘the facts. He continued to depend on pen- 


cil and notepad in conversing with those 
about him, for he was firmly convinced 
that lip-reading is a gift rather than an ac- 
complishment. As evidence, he pointed to 
his own failure to learn lip reading at 
school. 


“I cannot blame my instructors for that 
failure,” he told me. “They probably were 
as competent as any in America, and the 
system they taught seemed to get results 
with some of their pupils. But I, who was 
a conscientious student, with the highest 
I. Q. in the class, sweated for three years 
without making the slightest progress. Most 
of my classmates had partial hearing, and 
I thought for a long time that this ac- 
counted for their success. Since leaving 
school, however, I have met a number of 
expert lip-readers who, like myself, were 
totally deaf, so it is clear that other fac- 
tors than partial hearing are involved. Can 
it be that these persons did not learn lip 
reading, as we understand the term, but 
practiced it instinctively from earliest child- 
hood?” 

Being myself but an indifferent lip read- 
er, | am unable to answer Smith’s question, 
and must leave it to those whose business 
it is to teach lip reading. 

But the purpose of this article is not to 
rehash all the old arguments pro and con 
lip reading, but to show how the non- 
acquisition of this useful tool must seri- 
ously handicap any deaf person in his 
dealings with hearing people. If, in addi- 
tion, he is shy, retiring and introspective, 
like John Smith, the handicap becomes a 
positive danger, for then there is no check 
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on the wild fancies which any introvert is 
liable to substitute for sober, rational 
thought when things seem to go wrong in 
his environment. In Smith’s case, it is un- 
likely that anything more serious than a 
fist-fight or the loss of his job could have 
resulted; yet any one of a number of 
things could have happened, none of them 
very pleasant to contemplate. 

Smith, like many other of the totally 
deaf who cannot read the lips but must 
earn their living in daily association and 
competition with hearing people, had with- 
drawn into a world of his own creating. 
Some actual slights in the beginning, some 
of the inevitable ridicule and mockery 
which must attend any deaf person in his 
journey through life, had jarred upon his 
sensibilities; but, instead of accepting the 
situation good-humoredly as an indication 
that mankind still is only halfway up the 
ladder of evolution, he had permitted it to 
prey on his mind, with the result that he 
retreated still farther into his own dream 
world, finding there a certain happiness 
which he imagined was denied to him in 
the real world. 

Every person with a thinking brain is a 
distinct psychological entity, with an indi- 
vidual way of reacting to the various 
stimuli that play upon him from without. 
What then shall we say of the deaf person 
who cannot read lips but, either from in- 
clination or from economic necessity, lives 
and works among hearing people? He is 
in daily physical contact with them and, 
to all outward seeming, even may be in 
mental and spiritual harmony with them; 
at the same time, he is living in a sort of 
fourth dimension where no sound can reach 
him, but only expressive glances, signifi- 
cant facial expressions, nods, shakes of the 
head, and, occasionally, a stray word or 
two on the lips of his associates. Under 
such circumstances, misunderstandings 
hardly can be avoided. 


It would be foolish to deny the dangers 
that may arise from a situation in which 
an individual feels that people constantly 
are talking about him, criticizing him and 
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ridiculing him. If, like John Smith, he is 
deaf and unusually introspective, the dan- 
gers are magnified. Unless he can get rid 
of his unjust suspicions or find some safe 
outlet for his wrought-up emotions, he may 
develop a definite persecution complex, and 
imagine that everybody is plotting his ruin. 
Such a complex, when it runs its course 
unchecked, becomes true paranoia, and 
may explode into acts of violence leading 
to the gravest consequences. 


Practically all delusions of persecution 
are caused by difficulties in social adjust- 
ment. Such difficulties, naturally, are aug- 
mented by the handicap of total deafness; 
but, even so, they need not be insuperable. 
Indeed, it seems to me that the deaf person 
who finds it impossible to get along with 
hearing people has himself largely to 
blame, and that the fault lies in his own 
mistaken attitude toward life, rather than 
in the accident of deafness. Allowing for 
the discrimination against the deaf that 
undoubtedly exists in some quarters, I see 
no reason why the person who has lost his 
hearing should not make a successful so- 
cial adjustment. 

Many deaf persons who were active in 
social, athletic and religious affairs while 
at school tend to drop all these activities 
once they become adult members of a hear- 
ing community. This, from the viewpoint 
of mental hygiene, is most regrettable, and, 
in fact, is a fruitful source of paranoid 
psychoses. The excuse commonly given 
by the deaf person is that he has no busi- 
ness in the society of the hearing; but, nine 
times out of ten, this is only a defense 
mechanism built up to hide the real rea- 
son, which is a deep-seated fear of ridicule. 
Why, since he is not responsible for the 
loss of his hearing, should he be ashamed 
of it and sacrifice all his social relation- 
ships to a false feeling of inferiority? 

Elsewhere in this article I have been at 
pains to show how inability to read lips 
may constitute an additional handicap for 
the totally deaf person in his dealings with 
hearing persons. Still, a knowledge of 

(Continued on page 312) 
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Has Lip Reading Missed The Bus?-- Yes 


By Joun KEITH 


FTER reading with much interest the 

A articles by teachers and students in 

recent issues of the Vo_Ta REvIEW, 

I still feel that there is something that could 

and should be said as to whether lip read- 
ing instruction has “missed the bus.” 

I quite agree with Miss Bruhn that “The 
value of lip reading is measured by its 
practical application outside the class- 
room.” Judged by that criterion, what do 
we find? Speaking from my own observa- 
tion of lip reading classes, teachers, meth- 
ods and students for more than thirty years, 
I have still to meet a single one of the lip 
reading students or graduates who could 
understand ordinary rapidly spoken con- 
versational speech. 


Slow Speech; Slow Lip Reading 


In class, where speech of normal rapidity 
is never used, but instead there is slow. 
clearly enunciated English, with or without 
exaggerated speech motions, the success of 
the instruction may be summed up thus, 
either as to single lessons or the whole 
course: “None of the students get all of it; 
a few of them get most of it; most of them 
get some of it; and some get almost none 
of it.” 

Furthermore, many of them keep on 
coming year after year, and after an initial 
period of getting a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency in understanding lip reading class- 
room English, their rate of improvement 
is practically nil. 

What would you think of a teacher who 
professed to teach foreign languages to 
hearing students, whose students, after 
four or five years of earnest effort, could 
do no better than the majority of lip read- 
ing students do in understanding speech 
on the lips? I should rate him as about 
15% efficient, wouldn’t you? 

I have said the above to one teacher of 
lip reading after another, and not one of 
them denies it—they cannot. I say the 


same to the teachers and students in the 
Vota Review's audience. Let’s hear any 
of them deny it. 


Instruction that Does Not Instruct 


Lip reading as taught in most classes 
does not enable the student to understand 
completely even the slow speech of the 
classroom. In short, lip reading instruc- 
tion for the most part has “missed the bus.” 

Well, why? And so what? First, the 
student never sees normal speech in the 
classroom. “But they couldn’t possibly 
understand that.” Well, why not? Here 
now is the heart of the matter, the reason 
why lip reading instruction is such a com- 
plete and miserable failure. It is that the 
teachers insist on the pupils’ guessing the 
meaning of words and sentences from the 
start. There is no psychological or peda- 
gogical reason for that practice. On the 
contrary, it is absolutely unsound; and it 
is the cause of discouragement, frustration 
and failure on the part of thousands of stu- 
dents. “But you mustn’t let the pupils 
know what you are going to say! In real 
life they would never know in advance.” 

It is quite true that after they have 
learned lip reading to some extent they 
should be able to understand sentences that 
were previously unknown. But to ask them, 
while they are learning, to get the meaning 
of unknown material puts on them a re- 
quirement that is as impossible as it is un- 
necessary and ill advised. 


Pupils Need More Help 


In short, the pupils need more help from 
the teacher than they get. Furthermore, if 
properly helped, all of them can learn to 
recognize 100% of the material of a lesson. 
And further still, try this and see for your- 
self, you teachers of lip reading. After you 
have made sure that all of the students have 
understood every sentence, with you help- 
ing them as much or as little as necessary, 
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even to writing out every word at first, but 
being sure that they all get it; then get up 
and repeat a sentence they know, first slow- 
ly, then faster, then with the usual conver- 
sational speed and slurring. Check up and 
you will find that every one of them has 
understood a sentence spoken in rapid con- 
versational “American,” and for the first 
time, probably, in your teaching experi- 
ence. All that was necessary was a little 
more help and the final goodbye to the 
fetish, “You mustn’t let them know in ad- 
vance what you are going to say.” 


Teach Them to Read Rapid Speech 


Well, now, go through all your sentences 
for the lesson the same way—slowly, then 
faster, then still more rapidly, and you will 
find that all of them get all of the sentences. 
If they don’t, help them until they do. The 
necessary thing at any stage of learning lip 
reading is that the pupil becomes able to 
recognize on the lips a thought as spoken. 
Expressed more exactly, this means that 
the pupil gets the thought in consciousness 
directly, and is not required to guess or 
otherwise determine what the thought is. If 
he learns to recognize known sentences 
spoken rapidly, later on understanding of 
new material comes of itself, just as it does 
in learning to understand a foreign lan- 
guage spoken rapidly. 

Next, turn sidewise to the class and re- 
peat this known material slowly, then 
faster, then rapidly. You will find that the 
pupils recognize the sentences perfectly if 
they have already learned to understand 
them, after sufficient help. If you don’t use 
this profile practice your students can never 
take part in ordinary conversation, since 
most conversation goes on with the speak- 
er’s lips at an angle from the listener, es- 
pecially when two or more persons are talk- 
ing. You will find that it is just as easy to 
understand from the side as from the front. 


Rapid Practice among Pupils 


For variety, have the students sit in 
“squares” of four each, facing one another 
around the square, and let them repeat the 
sentences to one another slowly, then faster 
and then still more rapidly. Let them 
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change places or turn from side to side, 
facing one another diagonally, then side- 
wise. This gives additional practice and is 
a rest to the teacher. 

“But you can’t practice the whole En- 
glish language that way!” Quite right, but 
you don’t need to. Just as in learning a 
foreign language, at first the spoken lan- 
guage is a hopeless jumble; but soon you 
begin to separate it into familiar words 
that you have learned, and after a while it 
all runs clear and you understand without 
effort. 

If you use rapidly spoken, thoroughly 
understood material, you may tell your 
pupils not to watch keenly; it isn’t neces- 
sary. It is easier for them to understand 
without tense watching—‘“Easy does it. 
You just relax and let your subconscious 
mind do it.” 

This drill in rapid speech is not a part 
of any method; but may be used, a few 
minutes at a time, several times during a 
lesson period, by teachers of any method. 
It cannot be used by itself alone, because 
human nature is not up to the steady drill 
it would call for, without something to take 
the student’s mind off the work for a time. 

It is psychologically and pedagogically 
sound. The student learns to recognize a 
thought on the lips only after he knows 
what that thought is. That is axiomatic. 
So, if your student does not succeed labori- 
ously in guessing the thought and you do 
not give it to him otherwise, he will not 
recognize that thought and associate it with 
the accompanying speech motions. He has 
lost that particular opportunity to learn, 
has put forth a little more useless strain 
and effort, and, with all that effort and de- 
termination, has become just a little more 
discouraged and frustrated. 


Use Conversational American 


It all comes to just this: If you teachers 
will help your pupils, as much or as little 
as is necessary, so that every one of them 
understands every sentence, you can then 
go on and teach them to understand the 
same material spoken rapidly and natu- 
rally, in short, conversational American, 
instead of slow, stilted English that is seen 
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nowhere outside a lip reading classroom. 
You can never accomplish this while you 
are putting upon your pupils the impos- 
sible requirement that they guess the mean- 
ing of everything from the start in addition 
to what they really need, namely, to recog- 
nize on the lips, or read directly into con- 
sciousness, the meaning as spoken. 

There will be some who will criticize 
this suggestion of doing away with the 
dogma, “You mustn’t let the students know 
in advance what you are going to say.” 
Some will put the criticism on authori- 
tarian grounds: “Such a one says or feels, 
that the pupil must not know the material 
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in advance.” Others will say that, after so 
or so many years of experience in teaching, 
they feel the requirement should stand. 
Still others may bring up a sound and ac- 
cepted psychological reason against drop- 
ping the requirement. 

To them I will say in advance, “It is fine 
to be perfectly certain that an idea will or 
will not work, but it is much better to have 
tried it, at least once.” I hope to have criti- 
cisms of this latter type—the pragmatic 
sort: “I tried what Keith has to offer, and 
this is how it worked.” That sort of criti- 
cism would get us all somewhere. 

Believe me, this method will work. 





Has Lip Reading Missed The Bus?--No 


By THEODORE ORDMAN 


Lip Reading Is Invaluable 
I is very difficult to reply to the preced- 


ing article without introducing a note 

of extraordinarily vehement denial of 
its essential contentions. For the past eleven 
years my deafness has been so profound 
that only the recent advent of vacuum tube 
hearing aids has afforded me even a mea- 
sure of relief. For nine and a half years 
no aid on the market helped me at all. Yet, 
with the help of lip reading taught to me 
by private teachers, | was able to remain 
in the profession of Patent Law for which 
I had trained myself prior to the advent of 
deafness. Moreover, I was able, because of 
my lip reading ability, to find a position 
with one of the leading Patent Law firms 
of this country. I have held this position 
now for six years, and four and a half of 
them were spent in total silence. I got the 
job in the first place because I could read 
my employer’s lips. My lip reading car- 
ried me then, and it carries me now. If 
Miss Bruhn’s criterion is to be the accepted 
standard, lip reading certainly has proved 
invaluable for me. 


Plenty of Expert Lip Readers 


But I do not think my experiences are 
unique. I have met at the lip reading school 
that I attended, and elsewhere, very many 
who were so adept at the art that I have 
felt myself somewhat of an amateur. With- 
out effort I could name a dozen of these 
acquaintances who are gainfully and 
profitably employed and who depend en- 
tirely on lip reading for getting along with 
their employers and their associates on the 
job. One young woman, Miss J., is a suc- 
cessful junior executive in a prominent ad- 
vertising agency. Only a very powerful 
vacuum tube hearing aid is of any use to 
her, and she depends mainly on her lip 
reading. She has had the same position for 
over ten years. Mrs. G., completely deaf, 
has worked for many years in the book- 
keeping department of one of the largest 
financing organizations in the country. Bill 
S. is a very successful commercial artist 
despite his total deafness, and he depends 
entirely on lip reading as 4 means of com- 
munication. It would be repetitive to name 
others. Each speaks normally and under- 
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stands normally spoken speech, solely by 
lip reading. 


Lip Reading Not a Perfect Substitute 


I do not contend that lip reading is 
equivalent to a good pair of ears. That is 
the principal fallacy underlying the critic’s 
position. He has set up a standard of per- 
fection that is impossible of realization. He 
will agree, I think, that even the most 
luridly advertised hearing aid would hard- 
ly dare to claim perfect restoration to limp- 
ing ears. Why subject lip reading to vilifi- 
cation because it cannot give perfection, 
while lauding the mechanical remedy 
whose imperfections are manifest? Para- 
phrasing the critic’s example, would it be 
fair to say of a hearing aid that it was 15% 
or less efficient because not every totally 
deaf person, however long and earnestly he 
tried it, could hear with it? Perhaps the 
critic will answer that the example is not 
analogous. Yet he compares the teacher of 
lip reading with a teacher of foreign lan- 
guages, and says that the latter is only 
15% efficient if, after four or five years, her 
students cannot speak and understand the 
language in question. A normally hearing 
foreign language student who, after four 
or five years of instruction, has not ac- 
quired proficiency in the language, did not 
have the ability for such acquisition in the 
first place. Likewise, one cannot evaluate 
lip reading or lip reading instruction by 
the failure of some students who did not 
have the mental qualities necessary for its 
acquisition to start with. The critic must 
recognize that the personal equation is the 
ultimate governing factor. Would he con- 
demn all art schools as having missed the 
bus because few great masters are pro- 
duced ? 

Turning to some of the specific criti- 
cisms of lip reading instruction, one 
reaches the conclusion that the critic has 
not seen a really good lip reading class or 
teacher in action. That may be his chief 
difficulty, although it sounds. improbable. 
I have had private, semi-private and pub- 
lic instruction in several cities of the coun- 
try, and fail to recall one instance which 
would justify the assertion that the major- 
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ity of the students were not able to under- 
stand even the slow speech of the class- 
room. When he speaks of a classroom, I 
assume he means one containing several 
pupils. If his assertion is true, most classes 
that he has observed must have consisted 
of a teacher addressing inanimate objects. 
No class that I ever attended or observed 
could lay claim to such a moribund condi- 
tion. The question and answer method 
common to the classroom, and the fact that 
correct answers are forthcoming from the 
students refute his resumption that no un- 
derstanding takes place. The animation 
manifest, the competitive spirit that usually 
prevails, as well as the usual high good 
humor of a lip reading class, all point to 
understanding. 


“Mouthing” Is Not Encouraged 


It is granted that, in the earlier lessons, 
it may be necessary for the teacher to speak 
somewhat slowly. It is granted, too, that 
some well meaning teachers and pupils 
have a tendency to mouth words. But I 
have never found this to be recommended 
practice. Nitchie, Miiller-Walle and other 
texts all condemn mouthing and abnormal 
speech. Nitchie says in the very first chap- 
ter of his text, 


The exaggeration of the facial movements, 
“mouthing,” usually arises on your part from the 
best intentions to help us understand. You mean 
well, but as a matter of fact you are making it 
harder for us. . Closely associated with your 
endeavor to help us by exaggeration is the en- 
deavor to help through a word by word manner 
of talking. It is exasperation to ask us to under- 
stand in that way. 


In other Words, it is not considered good 
practice to mouth, exaggerate, or speak un- 
duly slowly. 

But my most violent opposition, speak- 
ing as a student; comes to the suggestion 
that the student know in advance what is 
to be said to him. A good bit of the detail 
involved in lessons in lip reading is in- 
herently tiring and boring. The necessary 
drills on fundamentals—the vowels, con- 
sonants, homophenes, etc., are truly inter- 
est killing. To add to these the coup de 
grace of knowing in advance what is to be 
said would leave nothing for a maintenance 
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of interest. It would be like attempting the 
solution of a mathematical problem whose 
answer is already known. It would have 
the boring qualities of solving a cross word 
puzzle into which the answering letters 
have already been applied. It would be 
pedagogically unsound. Students of alge- 
bra who know the answers to their prob- 
lems in advance have a notorious tendency 
to make the answer fit the problem. Stu- 
dents of any subject knowing the answer 
in advance have the same tendency. That 
may require ingenuity, but certainly in- 
volves no exercise of the perceptive or the 
reasoning faculties, or the intuitive facul- 
ties of which, in lip reading at least, a 
large measure is required. 


Content Should Not Be Known 


The very act of attempting to decipher 
what is said is the essential ingredient of 
the process of learning. It is ridiculous to 
assume that a student of lip reading or of 
any other subject will ever learn anything 
except by trying. Handing him the solution 
ready made will not teach him anything. 
Even if he fails miserably to comprehend, 
he has had the necessary lesson in looking 
for the unexpected which will teach him 
the necessity for alertness outside the class- 
room. That in itself is an invaluable acqui- 
sition. On the other hand, pampering him 
with a preview of what is said will give rise 
to the frame of mind that will demand the 
same conditions outside the class. There 
will never be any lip reading under such 
conditions. Perhaps all the students the 
critic has mentioned have beep victims of 
such fallacious tactics. 

It is granted that a student, who has 
failed after sincere effort to understand 
what is said, should be supplied with writ- 
ten information and perhaps a rapid repe- 
tition of the material he missed. A multi- 
plicity of repetitions thereafter, aside from 
fixing the particular word picture, will have 
no material benefit. This writer has at- 
tended many classroom practice sessions 
embodying the critic’s suggestion of hav- 
ing students sit in a “square” of four each, 
so that facility may be acquired in reading 
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the lips from different angles. The critic’s 
recommendation with respect to repetition 
and foreknowledge of material in such 
practice is just as objectionable as it is 
with respect to repetition by the teacher. 
Nothing has bored me so much as to sit 
through one of these “practice square”’ ses- 
sions with material I have had just once 
previously. The yawns of my “square” 
neighbors have been eloquent confirmation 
of my opinion. 


All Teachers Give “Profile”? Practice 


Turning sidewise to the class is old and 
recommended procedure. Every one of my 
teachers used that method with me. In fact, 
I have often found it easier to read lips in 
profile than in front elevation. At least the 
critic and I have found one point on which 
we can agree. 

The tenseness of which he speaks is a 
natural phenomenon with the lip reader 
neophyte. Such tenseness will never be re- 
moved from the student who has not 
learned to expect the unexpected. And how 
can he do so if the unexpected is never 
thrust upon him, if he has been taught that 
the answer will always be given to him 
first? True, he will not be tense if he knows 
what is coming, but neither will he be read- 
ing lips. True and complete tranquility, 
the “Easy does it” stage, is hardly to be 
expected even of the most accomplished lip 
reader, because he never regains his ears. 
Yet the mastery of lip reading does reduce 
tension to a minimum. The self confidence 
built up by a long record of experience in 
mastering the unexpected spoken word is 
the contributing factor in reduction of ten- 
sion. 


Private Lessons are Necessary 


The general tenor of the critic’s article 
has an indication at least that his major 
experience has been with group or class 
instruction rather than with private or indi- 
vidual instruction. Each has its merits and 
I do not intend to enter into an extended 
debate as to the superiority of one over the 
other. In fact, every lip reading student 

(Continued on page 316) 
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Oil on the Troubled Bus Route 


By Harriet MONTAGUE 


lip reading controversies. I had no in- 

tention of joining this one; but as a 
highly interested observer I came to the 
conclusion that the authors of the two ar- 
ticles above are talking at cross purposes. 
They represent two opposing schools of 
thought in regard to lip reading instruc- 
tion, and I doubt that they will ever come 
together. The fact that I agree heartily 
with most of what Mr. Ordman says, and 
disagree violently with much of what Mr. 
Keith says does not prevent me from un- 
derstanding what Mr. Keith is driving at, 
and, in justice to him, it seems necessary 
to explain his viewpoint further. 

He arouses opposition at the start be- 
cause he makes extreme statements based 
on personal experience, but from the point 
of view developed by his experience, his 
statements are justified. He has come into 
contact with persons who have attended 
many sessions of lip reading classes with- 
out acquiring any appreciable facility in 
the art. His contentions apply entirely to 
such persons. His mistake, it seems to me, 
lies in the assumption that they constitute 
the majority of any lip reading class. How- 
ever, his suggestions, as applied to such 
“difficult” pupils, are good. All pupils who 
sit through whole sessions of lip reading 
practice periods without getting anything 
that is said ought to have private instruc- 
tion, and at least a part of their class prac- 
tice should be in company with persons 
like themselves who need a great deal of 
repetition in order to fix lip reading move- 
ments in their minds and to avoid discour- 
agement. The teacher who is able to offer 
this repetitive practice and make it inter- 
esting will be able to help them very much. 

I hasten to say that this suggestion in- 
volves no aspersions on their mental attain- 
ments. Some of the most brilliantly intel- 
lectual persons I know among the hard of 
hearing are the world’s worst lip readers, 
and in the average lip reading class they 
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are fish out of water. They require special 
treatment in order to get anywhere at all 
with lip reading. 

The special treatment Mr. Keith pro- 
poses would make lip reading instruction a 
wholly objective process. By eliminating 
all guess work from the practice period, he 
would cut out the subjective element alto- 
gether and would turn the whole thing into 
a drill. Now this is an interesting idea, 
and it would be interesting to see it tried 
out with the persons to whom it would 
appeal. There are such persons. 

On the other hand I agree with Mr. Ord- 
man as to the effect this treatment would 
have on the opposite type of lip reading 
student, of which he is a shining repre- 
sentative. He has the kind of mind that 
adapts itself readily to lip reading, and 
though he had no facility to start with, 
since he lost all of his hearing almost at 
one fell blow, he gradually acquired this 
facility. He acquired it in lip reading class- 
rooms where the methods in vogue were 
and are the ones Mr. Keith deprecates. As 
Mr. Ordman grew more facile, his require- 
ments necessitated a speeding up process 
in the practice period; otherwise, his prog- 
ress would have been hampered. He would 
have been bored stiff with the endless repe- 
tition Mr. Keith advocates. 

I might second Mr. Ordman and say 
that if any teacher had tried that system 
on me | should have expired with irritation 
and ennui. And as a teacher | should not 
dare to try it on the average class. I could 
easily pick out from any lip reading class 
the pupils whom such a procedure would 
benefit, and if I could have them apart 
from the others I would truly like to put 
it into practice; but if I tried it out on a 
mixed group, such as I often teach at the 
Washington Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, made up of individuals many of whom 
can follow stories, book reviews and ques- 
tions in history and current events, | 

(Continued on page 312) 
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The Balance Wheels 


By Eva Raw Batrp 


Ridley Havergal’s “Compensation” go 

hunt it up in your public library. It 
has taken me thirty years to grow up to 
its philosophy, but I venture to take a text 
from it. Here is the text: 


[ you are not familiar with Frances 


Oh the compensating springs! Oh the balance 

wheels of life, 

Hidden away in the workings, under the seem- 

ing strife. 

Of course, we have considered one side 
of the balance pretty well, this thing we 
politely call impairment of hearing. The 
president of the society for the hard of 
hearing to which I belong calls us “deef,” 
yes, that’s the way he pronounces it. I 
wanted to correct his pronunciation, but 
after I had watched him function at a few 
meetings I concluded his vocabulary and 
pronunciation were an asset. In a city that 
has seven thousand hard of hearing we 
don’t quibble about pronunciations when 
the pronouncer is going to the heart of our 
handicap and helping folks. My great 
grandmother was deef, my father was deaf, 
and I am deafened, and it all adds up to 
the same thing, and you know the answer. 

But have you found the other side of the 
balance? Is Frances Ridley Havergal right 
when she sings: 

That the balance of sorrow and joy is held 


with an even hand. 
* oe a a 


Peopled and warm is the valley, lonely and 

chill the height, 

But the peak that is nearer the storm-cloud is 

nearer the stars of light. 

The theme that came to me while I slept 
last night was this, “Have you used your 
deafness?” but I haven’t quite the courage 
to use that title. You might be so “re- 
gusted” that you wouldn’t read it. But that 
is really what I’m trying to say, that deaf- 
ness, like anything else that befalls us in 
this vale of tears, can be used. I don’t truly 
believe that High Heaven gives me a spe- 
cial dispensation to make up for my im- 
pairment of hearing. There is, no doubt, 


such a thing as the Law of Compensation 
about which Frances Ridley Havergal 
writes so beautifully, but my own observa- 
tion and experience indicate that the gift 
that compensates you for being hard of 
hearing is something you must find for 
yourself; you may even have to create it. 


The Pattern for Your Quilt Blocks 


Many years ago I read a story of Aunt 
Jane of Kentucky who made quilts. From 
Aunt Jane I gleaned this bit of philosophy: 
“You have to take your pieces as they 
come, but you can choose your own pattern 
for quilt blocks. It’s you that puts them to- 
gether.” Deafness is one of our pieces that 
we have to take, but the pattern to which 
we set it is of our own choosing. 

I was fortunate in having a deafened 
father. He was a born salesman, who 
started his career with a peddling wagon 
and reached the sublime heights of owning 
a county-seat store. It is there that I re- 
member him. I can remember when he 
quit working behind the counter because 
of his deafness. In those days there was 
such a thing as modesty in women custom- 
ers, and in answer to my childish question 
as to why he didn’t sell when he loved it 
so, he said: 

“The first thing a salesman must do is 
to find out what the customer wants. If a 
woman comes in to buy a corset or some 
other unmentionable, she doesn’t want to 
shout it from the housetops. I could drive 
away a lot of folks with my blundering if 
I tried to sell. It’s better to try to keep 
them by being a good mixer.” 

And did he mix! Saturday afternoon in 
town wasn’t complete to the country folks 
without their visit with Father, His deaf- 
ness didn’t bother him or anybody else 
when they talked about the crops or the 
education of their children. I never knew 
how they did it, but they managed some- 
how to slip him the information ahead of 
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time that they meant to buy the lower forty 
adjoining them in the spring or that there 
was a grand-child in the offing. His impair- 
ment of hearing came after he was thirty 
and increased steadily as long as he lived, 
but to him deafness was an adventure. His 
life was well balanced because he willed it 
to be so. 


“No Place Was Strange to Her Long” 


My mother had a large birthmark on her 
face. She was very sensitive about it. Mov- 
ing into a new community was a terrible 
cross to her, but she faced it bravely when- 
ever my father saw something better farther 
on. She had a rare gift for making friends. 
My father always said he didn’t know why 
she dreaded a strange place, for no place was 
strange to her long. Being a very religious 
person, she firmly believed that God Him- 
self had given her a special gift for friend- 
ship to make up for the mark on her face. 
It never occurred to her that her beauty of 
character was something she herself had 
developed because physical beauty had 
been denied her. She had more than charm 
because she cultivated her mind. When I 
was a high school girl of fifteen I wrote 
her club papers; ten years later she could 
write a better club paper than I could. 

She exaggerated the importance of her 
birthmark, but she made people forget it. 
It set the pace of her life. She meant never 
to be known as “that woman with the mark 
on her face,” and she never was. I transfer 
her slogan to my own handicap. I will not 
be known by my deafness. 

The longer I live the more I realize that 
this problem of impairment of hearing is 
merely one aspect of living. Life is a strug- 
gle. If you didn’t have this, you’d have 
something else. Would you want it to be 
otherwise? Would you like a ready-made 
existence with nothing to fight for? Let’s 
turn again to Miss Havergal— 
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Who would dare the choice, neither or both to 

know 

Never the exquisite pain, then never the ex- 

quisite bliss, 

For the heart that is dull to that can never be 

strung to this. 

The finest quiver of joy or the agony thrill of 

woe? 

Is this a poor time to be preaching the 
Law of Compensation? I don’t think so. 
We are being called upon now to give up 
certain things that are precious to us in 
order to retain other things that are more 
precious. In a world that seems to be rock- 
ing on its foundations, of all people the 
hard of hearing should present calmness of 
soul. Haven’t we learned anything in our 
silence? Think of all the jazz we’ve been 
spared! Think of the time we’ve had for 
meditation when hearing folks have had 
to listen to senseless chatter. We ought to 
have shared in Nature’s silences and 
reached the cosmic heart. Only small souls 
could have evolved a miasma of self-pity 
in which to live. 

Hard of Hearing in Two Languages 

There isn’t anything in my experience 
that you couldn’t match in yours. I had 
to learn to be hard of hearing in two 
languages, but Chinese was just good disci- 
pline. It is twenty years since we returned 
from our Chinese adventure. I have had to 
stand publicity when I would have pre- 
ferred privacy. When I first found myself 
the wife of a pastor in my own country I 
called myself a two-talent person, and | 
had to hunt for the two talents. I didn’t 
know then that deafness was an asset. 

The fundamental thing that our hearing 
impairment gives us is human understand- 
ing. The hunch-back, the Japanese evacuée, 
the deserted wife, the lame, the halt, and 
the blind are all encompassed in our sym- 
pathies. There is going to be a new world 
some day, a better world than we have 
ever known. Let’s help in the making. 
Keep your wheels balanced. 





The human story has nothing finer to present than handicapped men and women 
who, accepting themselves, have illustrated what Dr. Alfred Adler called “the human 


being’s power to turn a minus into a plus.” 


Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


ly turns to thoughts of—poetry. I had 

never read a poem voluntarily until I 
was eighteen years old, and abruptly dis- 
covered Shelley, all by myself, one April 
morning. It was when I was trying to fill 
some of the gaps in my education by put- 
ting myself through a course of reading 
that I dug out of a Bryn Mawr catalog, 
and Shelley was probably listed in the cata- 
log; but still I maintain that I discovered 
him for myself, and I proceeded at once to 
commit The Skylark to memory. I was 
making a garden out in our back yard at 
home, and as I dug and raked I recited 
lines from The Skylark, which I had copied 
out and tacked on the back fence. After 
that, the whole world of poetry, from which 
for some reason I had excluded myself, 
abruptly opened out, and I leaped into it 
exuberantly. 

Recalling that experience I was not al- 
together surprised to receive a letter ask- 
ing why the Mail Box doesn’t talk about 
poetry, and, in fact, proposing a forum 
discussion on poetry. 


[ the spring, the young girl’s fancy light- 


Shall We Have a Forum on Poetry? 


Dear Molly Mather: 


Would you like to be forum leader in a 
discussion on poetry? I would be inter- 
ested to know what some of your readers 
think. What is poetry? What makes a 
poet? Is “good poetry” confined to that 
which is written in perfection of form— 
perfect metre and rhyme? Or is it judged 
by its content? Are the best poems the 
ones that paint a picture? That are sugges- 
tive or thought provoking? That stir feel- 
ings? Or that appeal to one’s musical 
sense? 


I can be as thrilled as anyone can in 
appreciating the scholarly perfection of Sir 
Thomas Gray’s poetry, or the powerful con- 
trol of words and rhythm as displayed by 
Edgar Allan Poe, but I can also be thrilled 


by the simplest bit of modern free verse 


which seems to catch and hold beauty or 
feeling, without any regard for the mechan. 
ics of poetry. Often in the midst of read. 
ing a book of prose, | come on a paragraph 
or just a group of words that, to me, seems 
sheer poetry. For instance, this from Os. 


wald W. S. McCall’s “The Hand of God”; 


O God, I saw Thee push the black bolts back 
today and set ajar the Gates of Dawn, and the 
Spirit of Morning coming through at once was 
everywhere. The golden torrent of her hair she 
shook wide and free and lightly tiptoed up the 
sky, while all her trailing skirts spread glory; she 
blew a whisper through the woodland and it broke 
in song; she glanced along the streams and they 
mirrored heaven; she ran across the lawns, 
through gardens enamel petalled and aroma 
drunk. They stood unutterably still and rich, as 
if their soul had come. 

While thousands of people try to relate 
their experiences poetically, comparatively 
few succeed. Why is this? What do the 
few have that the majority lack? While | 
am speaking as a layman and all my opin- 
ions are open to criticism, | think the truth 
is that the few who become great poets do 
so because they have the poetic feel, the 
imagination and __ sensitiveness, which 
catches truths that are generally skipped 
over by others; and they have the power 
to express these truths so that others can 
feel them. 

In the past, the great poets have been 
men. Most of the poets that are studied in 
schools and colleges are men. Is it because 
the men were the ones who had the educa- 
tion? Their feelings and desires for ex- 
pression were supported by knowledge of 
poetry and a command of words acquired 
or improved through study. 

Has there ever been a great poet who 
was deaf? I should think there would have 
been, since deaf persons are more confined, 
and if they are people of great feeling, ul 
would seem that the tendency would be for 
expression through words, through poetry. 
Because of their difficulty in conversation, 
their feelings would be canalized and more 
powerful. 


C. A. H., Connecticut. 
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“I Know What I Like” 


When I first read your letter, C. A. H., it 
seemed to me all the questions you ask 
have such obvious replies that it would be 
superfluous to print them. Then I began 
to think, “Maybe she has something. I 
believe such a discussion would interest a 
lot of people.” I know that as soon as | 
read your letter I had many things to say 
in reply, although my reply took the form 
of wanting to quote some of the poems | 
like and not to argue why I like them nor 
why I think they are poetry. 

For instance, why are the first lines of 
Genesis among the most beautiful in the 
English language? Is it form or content 
that makes them breath-taking? 

The earth was without form and void, and 

darkness was upon the face of the deep; 

And the Spirit of God moved upon the face 

of the waters. 

Is it only the cadence that makes David's 
lamentation over Saul so arresting? 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul; 


He hath clothed you in scarlet with 


delights. 
Or take the Song of Deborah: 


other 


He asked water and she gave him milk; 

She brought forth butter in a lordly dish. 

I suppose a person with a feeling for 
words would say it was the liquid r’s and 
l’s that make those last lines beautiful, just 
as they do the first lines of “Innisfree,” 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and 

wattles made. 

Nine bean rows will I have there, and a hive 

for the honey bee, 

And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 

But the minute you start analyzing poetry 
you embroil yourself in argument, and | 
recall that Yeats himself afterwards repudi- 
ated “Innisfree” as artificial and stilted. 


I often commit lines of Swinburne to 
memory, although I am perfectly aware 
that he runs rather to sound than to sense. 
On the other hand, there are times when 
words are so surcharged with great mean- 
ing that they transcend form, not only form 
in the use of words, but outward and visible 
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form. For instance, with all due respect 
to Daniel Chester French and the architect 
of the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, I 
am never moved by the statue nor the 
building as I am by Lincoln’s own words, 
carved on the walls. The statue would 
never move me to tears, but I cannot read 
the Gettysburg address without profound 
emotion. 


We seem to be getting off the subject of 
poetry, so I'll leave it at that. Here is a 
letter that was omitted from the April Mail 
Box: 


Taming the Tiger 
Dear Molly Mather: 


The way one of the contributors to the 
February Vouta Review handles that tiger 
she dubs Inferiority Complex in her inter- 
esting discussion creates the impression she 
is not an adept animal trainer. Frankly ad- 
mitting she shuns church services as be- 
yond her lip reading reach she says we 
totally deafened cannot get rid of it (pre- 
sumably the tiger) and shall carry it to our 
graves. 


It is said the Orientals have a curious 
funeral rite of carrying roast beef, fried 
chicken and other delicacies to the grave of 
the departed to regale the departed on their 
long journey; but if we Occidentals were 
to carry to our graves a purring kitty such 
as Inferiority Complex with the ninety lives 
which your contributor says it has, we 
should never rest in peace. 


At funerals the officiating clergyman 
sometimes piously inquires in the words of 
the apostle Paul, “O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory?” Evidently it has none, so we might 
just as well commence getting rid of the 
kitty this side of the crematory or cemetery. 


At the church services I have been at- 
tending for many years I have obtained 
some excellent lip reading practice, and ex- 
perienced a change of heart regarding the 
entombment of that pet tiger Inferiority 
Complex. During the week I go over the 
Sunday sermon in advance, looking up the 
Bible references and those of the church’s 
denominational text book appearing in a 
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quarterly issued by the denomination to 


which I belong. 

Then on Sunday, when not ushering, I 
sit within good visibility of the desk from 
which the officers conducting the service 
read the sermon aloud. In this way I readi- 
ly follow the recitation if the readers enun- 
ciate distinctly. 

Because I can read musical notes, it is 
possible for me to appreciate the congre- 
gational singing in which I join by hum- 
ming some of the grand old hymns sung, 
since I well remember what the hymns used 
to sound like, but refrain from singing 
aloud because I have no means of telling 
whether my voice is properly keyed. 

At home I enjoy playing hymns and old 
folk songs on the piano, the melody com- 
ing to me in a way that has been some- 
thing of a mystery to me, although it is 
probably due in some measure to vibration 
felt through hands and feet. I have learned 
in this way hymns and songs I never heard 
before becoming deaf, first gaining the idea 
of sound from the piano and being able 
afterwards to sing them aloud or whistle 
them. 


This has enabled me to while many a 
weary hour away pleasantly when alone at 
home. There is something very beautiful, 
too, about the deep tones of a large church 
organ the vibration of which I can feel giv- 
ing me an indefinable thrill. The church 
service has meant much to me, for I feel 
it is the one large assemblage in which I 
can take a part. 

After service, one gets lots of lip reading 
practice greeting a host of friends and even 
welcoming strangers and trying to follow 
the small talk that ensues. I have never 
been taught lip reading, obtaining my ex- 
perience and training as a lip reader large- 
ly by following the sermon read in church. 

By this method I have committed to 
memory many beautiful Biblical passages 
which have been of great comfort to hu- 
manity throughout the ages, and which 
have inspired me with the courage, strength 
and devotion to overcome the well nigh in- 
surmountable obstacles the deaf experience. 

Before I attended the church to which 
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I now belong that old tiger Inferiority 
Complex had such a strangle hold on me, 
then a youth with crushed ambitions and 
hopeless outlook, that I was strongly in- 
clined to take the short cut of getting a six, 
shooter with which to carry the beast us 
well as myself to an untimely grave. 

That famous mother of invention, Mme, 
Necessity, has wrought many useful won- 
ders for suffering humanity, including the 
deaf. I have been deeply appreciative of 
the times in which we live, affording as 
they do almost unlimited means to the deaf 
of self enlightenment and enjoyment. What 
must have been the plight of the deaf, for 
instance, before the invention of the print- 
ing press, the moving picture camera and 
other modern inventions? 

Truly those must have been dark ages 
indeed for the deaf when the only means 
of getting the news, for example, was the 
ancient town crier who could not be heard, 
or perhaps gossipping neighbors or queru- 
lous relatives who, if they did not ignore 
the deaf altogether because of the trouble 
of telling them anything, impatiently shout- 
ed at or roundly cursed them for their stu- 
pidity. 

Those must have been trying times for 
both hearing and nonhearing people alike, 
as the history of the Israelites tells us that 
there was included in the Mosaic decalogue 
a provision that “thou shalt not curse the 
deaf.” Leviticus 19:13. 

And not so long ago, before electrical 
hearing aids were introduced, the deaf in 
their efforts to hear to some extent were 
subjected to the discomfort and humiliation 
of clenching between their teeth a vulcan- 
ized rubber contrivance about the size and 
shape of a palm leaf fan, or carrying about, 
like a cripple hugging a crutch, a metal 
hearing horn or megaphone, a device that 
authors of the “funnies” still like to dish 
up in a portrayal of the ludicrous. 


It has been said that 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is but always to be blest, 


but religion has taught me that while 
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Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man always is and ever will be blest, 


provided he will wage the good fight of 
subordinating his earthly to his spiritual 
nature here as well as hereafter. 

People acquainted with famous paintings 
may readily recall a picture of Hope ex- 
pressed by the wistful face of an impris- 
oned woman gazing longingly from a 
barred window. 

But a mural in the State capitol at Al- 
bany. New York, portrays Hope in a man- 
ner indicative of man’s determination to 
free himself of the fetters that bind him to 
earth and its limitations. 

Lying on his back with arms and one leg 
fettered to the ground and gazing skyward 
in awe at a soaring airplane, lies a man 
who has broken one of the fetters chaining 
him to earth and is striving to free himself 
of the remaining fetters. Instead of looking 
to the pit for release should not mankind 
look up for deliverance from their limita- 
tions ? 

These stirring lines of Robert Browning 
have been my marching song through life: 


Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand 
but go! 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain: 

Learn, nor account the pang: dare, never 
grudge the throe! 


The deaf should be everlastingly grateful 
to you noble people who are striving to 
ameliorate their condition and make life 
worth while. 


Sincerely yours, 
A Subscriber, Washington, D. C. 


Thank you, Subscriber, for your coura- 
geous letter and the valiant manner in which 
you uphold your faith. Your method of 
taming your tiger, too, is worth consider- 
ing and pondering, and your spirit is a 
lesson to us all. I am interested in getting 
a new idea of hope, too, as I have always 
believed that hope implied doubt. 
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Mailbox Potpourri 


Now that we have discussed two lofty 
topics, poetry and religion, let’s take up a 
few of the lighter but highly entertaining 
ideas that I find scattered through the 
Mail Box folder. There are quite a num- 
ber. The “Lodore” matter comes up again, 
as Jaf sends me a clipping containing the 
whole poem, and writes: 

There is a marvelously interesting story 
back of the “Lodore” clipping. Since I 
was 13 I have been a book lover—not 
merely a reader, but one who likes to fuss 
over books. Since I couldn’t afford then to 
buy new books I toured the secondhand 
bookstores. Soon I learned how to rebind 
books, in a way. That solved my problem, 
for I can pick up books with the pages in 
good condition but the covers torn, often 
very fine editions, for twenty-five cents, or 
even less. 

As a by-product of my book collecting, 
I started a series of scrapbooks—poetry, 
articles about the hard of hearing, etc. | 
have a separate “job” book, for example, 
in which I paste clippings about jobs for 
the hard of hearing, and these are used as 
the basis for employment stories. Sometime 
back I bought a poetry anthology for five 
cents, to clip out some poems I liked, and 
in it happened to be “Lodore”; so you got 
that as I already have a good copy of the 
anthology in my library.—J. A. F. 

And here comes another reference to the 
medal story, which will not down. This is 
good, and it corroborates Jaf’s story com- 
pletely; also, it gives Jaf a competitor. 

The story of Jaf and his medal reminds 
me that when Dean Donham of Harvard 
School of Business called to inform me I 
had been awarded the Bok medal, at that 
time being awarded annually to the person 
“making the greatest contribution to ad- 
vertising,” 1 muffed the message, guessed 
he was asking my advice on whom to give 
it to and launched into some recommenda- 
tions of possible candidates before he could 
get it over that the matter had already been 
decided. I was thankful it occurred in the 
privacy of my office, and of course, at the 
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public presentation | was forewarned. — 
gE. £. <. 

There are half a dozen other letters I’d 
like to quote: one from England about the 
hard of hearing and blackouts; one from 
California about Beethoven and the psy- 
chology of being deaf; one from L.L. in 
Virginia, with the surprising (Associated 
Press) news that, among the jobs offered 
the deaf in the war time emergency, a spe- 
cial one has been evolved at Purdue Uni- 
versity, and it consists of employing deaf 
persons as chick sexors, since the Japanese 
practicing the art are being interned or 
inducted into the armed forces: 

Joe W. Sicer, Purdue extension poultry 
specialist, agreed that such a move would 
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be practical and at the same time would 
open up a lucrative field to these handi- 
capped individuals. “Because of their nim. 
ble fingers, keen sense of touch and of 
sight,” commented Sicer, “deaf persons are 
especially suited for this kind of work. The 
extension service is recommending that deaf 
persons interested in chick sexing obtain 
from Purdue the names of special training 
schools.” 

Surprising things are happening to the 
deaf and the hard of hearing these days, 
and unexpected talents and possibilities are 
emerging. What next? 


Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 


Progress in Maryland 


land, as in some other states, the Voca- 

tional Rehabilitation Service often 
purchases hearing aids for hard of hearing 
clients. Through a plan recently worked out 
with the Baltimore League for the Hard of 
Hearing, such applicants select their instru- 
ments at the hearing aid clinic conducted by 
the League. The Rehabilitation Service 
sends the client, with a copy of his medical 
report, to the League, where he is given 
music, word and sentence tests with all the 
different kinds of instruments maintained 
at the clinic by the various dealers. The 
League reports to the Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice, listing the two most effective instru- 
ments in the order of apparent helpfulness. 
The applicant is then sent to the hearing 
aid distributor who handles the appliance 
named first. This dealer has an eartip 
made, fits the client with an instrument, 
and permits him to try it for a week under 
his normal living and working conditions. 
If the client is satisfied, this instrument is 
purchased for him by the Rehabilitation 
Service. If not, he is sent to the dealer 
whose aid was listed as second choice. The 
League has found the dealers most helpful 
and cooperative. 


Fi: Hard of Hearing Adults. In Mary- 


For Hard of Hearing Children. The 
State Department of Health, through the 
efforts of Dr. C. H. Halliday, the physician 
in charge of its program for children, se- 
cured the interest of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, and obtained from Federal-State 
funds a budget of approximately $10,000 
for one year. The following immediate 
steps are projected: 

1. Education of parents in the necessity 
for proper medical care for children with 
acute otitis media. This is to be accom- 
plished through Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion meetings, distribution of pamphlets, 
newspapers, preschool and school medical 
conferences and home nursing visits, es- 
pecially for children with earaches. 

2. Testing of hearing in public and 
parochial schools. Each child will be tested 
approximately three times during his school 
life. The screening test will be performed 
by a trained technician from the Mary- 
land School for the Deaf, working in coop- 
eration with the Health Department, the 
Board of Education and the Maryland 
School for the Deaf. 

3. The establishment of an ear, nose and 
throat clinic. This clinic, to meet twice a 

(Continued on page 302) 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
Six Weeks Summer Session June 21 - July 30 





Featuring 
The Teaching of Speech to the Deaf Phonetics 
Teaching of Slow Learning Children Seminar in Problems of Teaching the Deaf 
Hearing Aids and Their Use Beginning Speech Correction 


Education of Exceptional Children 


Testing Auditory Acuity 
Practice Teaching—Deaf Children 


Essentials of Language Development and 
Reading for the Deaf 
Undergraduate Courses for Teachers of Other Types of Handicapped Children 
Graduate Program in Cooperation with University of Michigan Leading to 
Master’s Degree 

Method Course for Teachers of Speech Reading for Adults 

Jena Method of Speech Reading for Adult Hard of Hearing 

Demonstration and Observation Classes 


Courses for Teachers of Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 


For further information address F. E. Lord, Director of S pecial Education 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes 


The Harris Taylor Vacation Fund 
For Deaf Children 


Friends and colleagues of Dr. Harris 
Taylor, wishing to express in tangible form 
their admiration and gratitude for his serv- 
ices to the deaf during more than half a 
century, have arranged for the establish- 
ment of The Harris Taylor Vacation Fund 
for Deaf Children. The plan provides that 
the income from a sum collected through 
contributions from Dr. Taylor’s profession- 
al and personal friends, and from his for- 
mer students, will be used to provide a 
two-weeks’ vacation, each year, for two 
needy children—boy and girl. 


A special committee in charge has been 
appointed as follows: 


Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, President of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf; Prof. Irv- 
ing S. Fusfeld, Editor of the American An- 
nals of the Deaf; Miss Josephine B. Tim- 
berlake, Editor of the VoLtta REvIEW; Miss 
Mildred A. Groht, Principal of the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf; Mr. S. E. Osser- 
man, a director of the Society for the Wel- 
fare of the Jewish Deaf; Mrs. Tanya Nash, 
executive director and social worker of that 
society (temporary member of the com- 
mittee) ; Mr. Marcus L. Kenner, Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf (and a for- 
mer president of that organization) ; and 
Miss Evelyn Krupp, former secretary to 
Dr. Taylor. Members of various organiza- 
tions of the deaf have already expressed 


and ships—and sealing wax 


of cabbages—and kings.” 
—Louis Carroll 


great enthusiasm at the idea of honoring 
their friend. 

Pledge cards will be mailed providing 
for the payment of contributions either in 
full or in installments at the convenience 
of the donors. Persons wishing to make im- 
mediate contributions may make checks 
payable to Marcus L. Kenner, Treasurer, 
150 West 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 





Program in the Education of the Deaf 
At Northwestern University 


Northwestern University announces a 
new program in the education of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing, to be organized in 
the School of Speech and the Speech and 
Hearing Clinic. The program was begun 
in June, 1941, by Dr. C. C. Bunch, who 
planned and supervised the construction of 
an audiometric laboratory and acoustic 
training quarters, and offered courses for 
prospective teachers. The death of Dr. 
Bunch in June, 1942, caused no interrup- 
tion to the program, since it was decided 
to continue the work as a tribute to him. 
Mrs. Bunch presented to the university Dr. 
Bunch’s extensive library of technical books 
and reprints and the voluminous data he 
gathered during his years of study in this 
field. The materials are on file in the De- 
partment of Speech Re-education for use 
by otologists, research workers and other 
specially qualified individuals. Dr. Ray- 
mond Carhart, Assistant Professor of 
Speech Re-education, is in charge of the 
program. The teacher training program 
at present consists of two courses carrying 
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Why worry chout Dry Cell Batteries! 
Deaf 
7 1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
~ age 8. All parts encased to prevent corro- 
doit 2. Weighs less — easily carried sion 
dt Height 4%" Width 21146 9. Simple to charge — without taking 
oaiil Thickness 1 apart 
soun 3. Encased in plastic case 10. You can always see the level of 
will a beat solution 
. Neat in appearance 

nol 11. More economical to operate than 
will 5. Increased Battery life dry cells 

for 6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 

Dr. 
rup- OU will improve your hearing with a Wheat rechargeable battery, 
ded because with constant power during operation — you get peak 
im. | operating efficiency for your hearing aid at all times — and you will 
a | save yourself a great many battery dollars. It is also more convenient 
\OKS 

be and economical because you can recharge it yourself. 
his | If you compare the electrical output of the rechargeable battery — 
De- | you will find it is smaller and lighter in weight. 
ee Note — Special priorities granted manufacturer insure uninterrupted 

pe supply of these batteries. 

he 

of Wheat Rechargeable Battery has been tested and approved by leading 
the hearing aid manufacturers — and it has thousands of satisfied users. Con- 
a sult your dealer for complete details. 
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credit toward university degrees. These 
are Techniques of Testing and Teaching 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children, and 


a Seminar in Hearing and Deafness. 





Good Housekeeping Discusses 
Hearing Aids 


Maxine Davis, introduced by Good 
Housekeeping as “the world’s foremost 
medical reporter,” had an article in the 
March issue of that magazine on the sub- 
ject of hearing devices. Miss Davis shows 
an excellent understanding of the problems 
confronting the adult who loses his hear- 
ing, and offers many practical, common 
sense suggestions in regard to hearing aids. 
She makes some very surprising statements, 
however, in regard to audiometers and 
audiograms, indicating that an audiogram 
alone will diagnose the type and degree of 
hearing loss and show the condition of the 
middle ear and ear drum. If this were true, 
the audiometer would be indispensable, so 
it is doubly surprising to find the follow- 
ing sentence in the same article: “It’s like- 
ly that after the war the use of the audi- 
ometer will be eliminated.” 


Gratitude from England 


The January-March issue of Ephphatha, 
a church quarterly magazine for the deaf 
published -in London, contains an item 
headed “Greetings to Our Kith and Kin,” 
in which the Rev. Vernon Jones expresses 
gratitude to “our kith and kin” in Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Africa, India and 
the United States for the spiritual and prac- 
tical help extended to Britain during the 
war. In a letter to the Volta Bureau, Mr. 
Jones says that his purpose in publishing 
the item was “to express briefly the very 
deep gratitude and appreciation of us all 
for the splendid friendship and practical 
assistance which our good friends and rela- 
tives in the U. S. A. sent us during those 
difficult and dangerous first years of the 
war, when we were holding on by our teeth 
till our Army and Air Force were sufficient- 
ly enlarged and equipped to meet the ene- 
my on more equal terms. We in Britain 
will never forget the encouragement and 
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assistance you sent us. . . . We would like 
our good friends in U. S. A. to know that 
we are thankful and have a very warm 
place in our hearts for you all.” 





Examination for Teachers of the Deaf 
The Los Angeles City Board of Educa- 


tion has authorized an examination for 
teachers of the deaf and hard of hearing in 
elementary, junior and senior high school 
grades, to be held Saturday, May 22, in 
May 11 is the last date on 
which application may be filed. Applica- 
tion forms may be secured at the office of 
the Personnel Division, Room 829, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, or will be sent 
upon receipt of a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, legal size. The general require- 
ments include a bachelor’s degree from a 
recognized university or college and at 
least one year of special training in the 
education of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing. The two years’ residence require- 
ment in the State of California is waived 
for this examination. Applicants must pre- 
sent satisfactory evidence of citizenship 
status and place and time of birth. Success- 
ful applicants will be appointed to substi- 
tute positions with salaries beginning at 
$195 per school month the first year and 
advancing to $241 per school month the 
fifth year. Persons nearer to Washington, 
D. C., than to Los Angeles may send to the 
Volta Bureau for copies of the application 
forms. 


Los Angeles. 


Progress in Maryland 
(Continued from page 298) 


month, will be established in the Health 
Department quarters in Hagerstown. Chil- 
dren referred here will be given a detailed 
audiometer examination and a complete 
ear, nose and throat diagnostic examina- 
tion. The clinician, Dr. Donald F. Proctor, 
from Baltimore, will then give such local 
office treatment as might be indicated and 
will be equipped to use radon emanations 
to control adenoid tissue in properly select- 
ed cases. Provisions will be made by ar- 
rangement with the local hospital and local 
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MODEL H BELTONE 


Haven’t you found that a great many of 
your sales are lost because of the usual 
complaint of “undesirable noises’’? 


To solve this problem, BELTONE engi- 
neers have, after several years of concen- 
trated research, succeeded in developing 
an instrument that reduces to an absolute 
minimum all undesirable background 
noises, cord and clothing friction noises, 
and thermal microphone noises, 


NOISELESS FEATURE 


Our “noiseless” feature has brought mar- 
velous response from our dealers and users, 
and has converted many lost prospects in- 
to sales. 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 


BELTONE 


Has An Attractive Offer 
for Qualified Dealers and 


Distributors 
who are interested in hand- 
ling a quality hearing aid 
that will bring greater 
customer-satisfaction. 


GREATER CLARITY 


Our exclusive “Pentode Output Circuit” 
uses an electrolytic condenser. This cir- 
cuit, used in the latest models of the finest 
radios, assures greater hearing clarity, and 
unlimited power without distortion or over- 
load. 

Model H BELTONE 3-Vacuum Tube Hear- 
ing Aid is indeed the finest hearing aid we 
have ever made. 

Send for our attractive 1943 circular, 
which explains our exclusive developments 
and other fine BELTONE features. 


WRITE TODAY 


If you are interested in more customer- 
satisfaction, increased sales, and exclusive 
distribution rights in your territory, kind- 
ly write us at once. We shall be glad to 
provide you with complete details regard- 
ing our 1943 Dealer Plan. 


29 East Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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otologist for such special treatment as can- 
not be given in the clinic. 

4. Eligibility for clinic service. Any 
child who fails to pass the screening test 
for hearing will be eligible, as well as any 
child referred by a private physician or a 
recognized health or welfare agency. 


The New Land Army 


As inquiries have begun to come to the 
Volta Bureau concerning the eligibility of 
deaf students for admission in the various 
branches of the students’ land army that 
will be recruited for the home front this 
summer, the following information may be 
of service: 

Mrs. M. M. Nowinsky, Chairman of the 
Land Army Committee, American Women’s 
Voluntary Services, Inc., Washington, D.C., 
writes, “We agree with you that deaf young 
women would be of great help on farms. 
Last fall several young men from Gallau- 
det College joined our groups in harvest- 
ing apples. 

“You may be interested to have some 
information about our Land Army Com- 
mittee, which was formed about a year ago 
to meet the condition caused by the short- 
age of labor on the farms in this vicinity. 
During the last season some help was given 
the farmers by high school boys in this 
district who had been trained through the 
efforts of the U. S. Employment Service, 
the schools and the Land Army Committee. 
With the advent of the harvest season last 
fall, the need became more acute. Previ- 
ously reluctant ty employ city women, the 
farmers accepted our offers of help, and 
now are seeking it. Our experiment began 
about the middle of September. Housewives 
on week days, Government employees on 
Saturdays and Sundays, were sent out to 
different farms in Maryland and Virginia. 
The results have been most satisfactory, 
city workers helping to pick the apple crop 
and do the corn husking. 

“The response of the Government em- 
ployees, when appeals were sent out for 
workers, was most heartening in spirit and 
impressive as to numbers. The workers 
themselves found this work both beneficial 
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and enjoyable, and are anxious to go again, 
“The inexperienced city worker should 
have some training. Courses in farm skills 
are offered by the University of Maryland 
and sponsored by the A.W.V.S.” 
Mr. Meredith C. Wilson, Chief, Division 
of Field Studies and Training, U. S. De. 


partment of Agriculture, writes: 


“Nonfarm boys and girls who are suited 
for the hard work of farms will be organ. 
ized as Victory Farm Volunteers. The 
VFV’s will be a part of the regular Victory 
Corps in schools having such a Corps. Pri- 
vate schools and colleges and youth organ- 
izations may also organize a VF'V unit. The 
recruitment and training of youth for the 
VFV program will be largely the responsi- 
bility of the schools. Because of limited 
transportation facilities, the young people 
are being urged to seek employment on 
farms in the nearest agricultural areas 
where labor shortages are most acute.” 

The Office of War Information, in a re- 
lease dated February 23, 1943, stated: 


Between a half million and 650,000 Victory 
Farm Volunteers will be recruited from non-farm 
youth for farm work during the spring and sum- 
mer months. Many will enlist from the ranks of 
the High School Victory Corps, nation-wide or- 
ganization for the voluntary enrollment of high 
school students in the war effort. . . . Victory 
Farm Volunteers will be part of the U. S. Crop 
Corps. They will be engaged in two types of farm 
work: special jobs, usually harvesting operations, 
commonly paid for by the unit of work, and gen- 
eral farm work, paid for by the month. 

The Office of Education, through high schools 
and colleges, will do the necessary recruiting in 
cooperation with the Extension Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Extension Service, 
through county Extension agents and special farm 
labor assistants, will be responsible for determin- 
ing the number of boys and girls needed. Exten- 
sion workers also will familiarize farmers with 
details of the program, make selection of farms 
to receive Victory Farm Volunteers, and supervise 
the farmer-youth relationship. 

The Future Farmers of America, national or- 
ganization of vocational agriculture students, are 
planning to help introduce city youth to rural 
living by inviting Volunteers to spend week-ends 
in farm homes before work season begins. 

The 4-H clubs and Neighborhood Leaders, or- 
ganized by the Extension Service, will make spe- 
cial efforts to see that the city youth working 
on farms take part in 4-H club meetings and the 
regular social life of the farm community. 

Approximately 100,000 of the Volunteers will 
work and live on individual farms for the entire 
summer harvest period. The others will work in 
groups during the peak labor season, harvesting 
mainly fruits and vegetables. 
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GOOD HEARING NOW MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


N schools and colleges—in offices and 
on farms—in thousands of war pro- 
duction plants—hard-of-hearing men, wo- 
men and young people are playing a vital 
part in the war effort. 

Now is the time when each of us—each 
adult—each student—each child—must 
come as close as possible to 100% efficiency, 
with a modern scientific hearing aid. 

Let us explain the many benefits of 
our Personalized Hearing Aid Service 
which assures maximum results in sound 
transmission. 

We test the hearing—select and adjust 
the type of Western Electric Hearing Aid 





best suited to the individual. This test is 
interesting, simple and scientific. There 
is no charge—and no obligation! 

Let us explain the many exclusive ad- 
vantages of the Western Electric Hearing 
Aid—and why it brings to the deafened 
an amazingly close approach to natural 
hearing. 

Our Golden Rule policy gives definite 
assurance of good hearing results and sat- 
isfactory service. 

Remember—deafened workers are 
urgently needed in a thousand different 
wartime jobs and in voiunteer defense 
groups throughout the nation. 


YOUR AUTHORIZED DEALER 


Nationwide Service Through Authorized Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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Summer Schools of Lip Reading 


Summer schools of lip reading, like sum- 
mer schools of many other kinds, are hav- 
ing to adjust their plans to the national 
emergency. The Voita Review has not 
heard from all who usually conduct sum- 
mer sessions, but presents such news items 
as have been received to date. 

The New England School of Lip Read- 
ing. which for many years has held a sum- 
mer session in a particularly delightful lo- 
cation near Rockport, Mass., will hold 
classes there during the summer as usual, 
but is not able to offer the customary resi- 
dential facilities. Room and board will be 
available nearby, however, and the school 
sessions will be held, as formerly, in the 
charming little building, Garden House. At 
the same time the regular school headquar- 
ters in Boston will be open for such pupils 
as find it impossible to get away from the 
city. 

As the VoLta REVIEW goes to press, Miss 
Frances Downes is still uncertain whether 
or not she can open her usual summer 
classes in Madison, Wisconsin. 

Most schools of lip reading in the larger 
cities will continue classes as usual: among 
them being the Nitchie School in New 
York; Miss Torrey’s School in Chicago; 
and Mrs. Lucelia Moore’s A.V.K. classes 
in Los Angeles. 

Classes in lip reading for adults will be 
conducted at Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. 





The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 280) 


dancing she has taken, but lacks practice 
in dancing with a partner, and I hope that 
she will be able to have some lessons. I 
can begin to see her sense of shyness about 
meeting new people and boys especially, 
because she can’t talk and chatter with them 
like the other girls. They were very under- 
standing about it, but it hurts that she can’t 
be right in the big middle of it. 


Mrs. L. U., Mexico. 
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SURPRISE! 


A few copies of one of the most 
popular lip reading texts ever 
published have just been discov- 
ered in a storage room at the pub- 
lishers. The Volta Bureau, which 
has been telling customers reluc. 
tantly that the book was out of 
print, has bought them all and is 


having them newly bound. The | 


supply is limited, but there will be 
no advance in price as long as they 
last. 


You may have one if you order 
immediately, 


The Muller-Walle Method of 
Lip Reading 
By Martha E. Bruhn 
Price, $3.50 


Ready! 
Volume VII, The Volta Bureau’s 
Books of Lip Reading Practice 
Material 


Advance orders now being filled. Is 
yours among them? 


Price: 
To Volta Review Subscribers $1.00 
To Non-Subscribers 2.00 








New Lists of Publications 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Publications Obtainable Through 
the Volta Bureau 
A bibliography of textbooks and 
reference books in the field of 
deafness, issued by the Volta 
Bureau and other publishers. 
Volta Bureau Reprints 
Topical material reprinted from 
the Volta Review. One copy of 
any reprint sent free to any ad- 
dress. Nominal charges for 
quantity lots. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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* HEAR AMERICA * 





ON COAST-TO-COAST AND CANADIAN BLUE NETWORK 


MOUNTAIN WARTIME...7:55 p.m. 
PACIFIC WARTIME....... 6:55 p.m. 


* 


Stirring, true stories of those who conquered their 


EASTERN WARTIME...9:55 p.m. 


| of 
CENTRAL WARTIME...8:55 p.m. 


hearing handicap and answered the 





nation’s call to serve —thanks to 


Lip 00 NCOUSTICON 


be 5 Od AID BASED ON U.S. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS 














fense and on the home front. 
Consult your nearest Acousti- 


% This great new program which 
is broadcast every Saturday 


Ita night is the first national network 





SS 


| 





program of its kind put on by any 
hearing aid manufacturer. Listen 
in and be proud to know what 
contributions are being made to 
the war effort by deafened 
people in the armed forces, on 
production lines, in civilian de- 


con Institute for full information. 
See telephone directory. For the 
full story of the Government 
Deafness Survey on whose find- 
ings the New Symphonic Acousti- 
con has been developed, write 
for copy of free booklet entitled 
“Government Attacks Deafness.” 


a ACOUSTICON «+ 580 Fifth Avenue « Dept. 437+ New York, N. Y. a 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE ITI.... 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 
a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 
juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 
Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 
the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 


$2.25 
$2.75 


SRS vicssteescnitnccavenseveewasvensetsacchatannsnsese $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, II and III (mimeographed)............ $7.50 
ES TR RINE TS ediscncnstinnbntneminenncteunsarostiermnnness $6.50 
a: hac Bes Tn EI wakesccincsninwsnns sasatinuesencsad $10.00 
All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 


Riverton Heights, P. O., Seattle, Washington 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 


Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Deaf Children Can Be Educated 
at Home 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
for teaching their own children 
offered to parents 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
in technique of teaching deaf children 
offered to teachers 
now qualified to teach children 
who hear 


Parent-Child Training Institute 


3 CHARLES ST., HIGHLAND GARDENS 
Phone: 3-6130 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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Post War Problems of the Deaf 


The American Era for March contai 
an outstanding article by Loy E. Golladay 
on “Organizing Our Thinking for Post-Wa 
Problems.” Remarking that the situatioy 
of the deaf in industry today is “as com 
plete a reversal from the usual as could 
easily be imagined,” Mr. Golladay present 
the picture as it was several years ago, a 
it is now, and as it may be after the war, 
“In some states,” he says, “the deaf job 
seeker ran up against a bewildering array 
of excuses for rejection, chief among then 
being that a deaf man couldn’t be insured 
under workmen’s compensation laws. (By 
the way, what has happened to that ex 
cuse?)” He also recalls that “the deaf can 
scarcely have forgotten their experience in 
trying to benefit from various depression. 
time federal agencies — the WPA, PWA, 
CCC, to mention a few — when only vigor. 
ous efforts opened one or two to the deaf.” 
Now, he says, there is a great demand for 
deaf workers, which in many localities ex- 
ceeds the supply. “There was even a radio 
broadcast recently appealing for deaf work: 
ers.” “But what about the deaf after the 
war?” he asks; and he proceeds to offer 
some concise, pertinent, and highly useful 
suggestions to the deaf adult now seeking 
war work and another set of suggestions to 





the deaf worker already employed on a| 


war job. He urges the deaf who are em- 
ployed in permanent non-war positions at 
moderate pay to think twice before giving 
up their present jobs to seek highly paid de- 
fense jobs. “It should be remembered that 
the person in an essential civilian task, re- 
gardless of pay, is doing as much toward 
winning the war as the men at the more 
glamorous tasks of making planes or guns. 
By buying war bonds, making blood dona- 
tions if physically able, observing rationing 


May, 


PREC 





and other regulations and joining in scrap , 
drives, he is doing a patriotic service.” To | 


the war worker, he says, “Try to lay at 


least tentative plans for the future. If pos | 


sible, especially where the type of war work | 


being done is not what one would ordinati- 
ly follow as a life work, one might invest! 
gate the idea of studying or preparing 


TEL 
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Telephone Amplifiers 
are scarce 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. ... A few = 
fiers are still available under certain 
conditions. If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 
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For “Hopeless”? Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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For e 


spare time for a future change. 
ample, trade, post-graduate or extens 
courses might be taken. In short, the ¢ 
who looks seed and Prepares will con 
out best after the war.’ 





The Activity Director and His Je . 


& 


(Continued from page 270) 


out of school privileges and attention thi 
girls. Interscholastic athletics natur 
lead the boys into many outside activiti 
but on the whole our schools for the dé 
do as much for their girls as do the pub 
schools. Lady teachers should head # 
work among the girls and should reali 
that they have a genuine opportunity to 
of service. : 

An activity director who is interested ] 
his work and has time to study the deta 
of it will be in a better position to mak 
decisions and plans than the director, sf 
perintendent or principal whose hands af 
filled with other matters. The successfi 


director will see that the group leaders are 
well supplied with fresh ideas for thet 


work. One means to this end will be to 
keep the school library provided with 
magazines and books. A recreational Ii 
brary might be kept in the office of the 
activity director, and the books loaned to 
the group leaders. 

A month or so before school opens in 
the fall, the activity director should write 
to the parents of all the pupils and outline 
the various extra-curricular activities, stat- 
ing the membership fees and requirements 
of each. This letter should be sent to the 
parents with the superintendent’s letter an- 
nouncing the opening of school. When the 
parents are so advised their interest is 
aroused and they will be found to be very 
cooperative. 

To teachers and supervisors in residen- 








tial schools for the deaf there is an um | 


‘limited field for service in these extra cur- 


ricular activities; and the best and most 
far reaching results will be obtained by 


those who study such work and prepare 
for it just as a classroom teacher studies | 


and prepares for work in his special field. 
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a The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
5. ae ... a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
>ments of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
be: the oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
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NEW AIDS and MATERIALS 


FOR 


TEACHING LIP READING 


TO 
Hard of Hearing Children 


With Manual for the Teacher 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 
Textbook; Practice Material; Teaching Manual 





Prepared so that untrained teachers as well 
as those who have received training will be 
able to give lip reading lessons to children 
with defective hearing. 


Should be of especial service to parents and 
others in districts where no lip reading teachers 
are available. 

For children with a normal command of lan- 
guage. 


Published by 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 

1537 35th St, N. W. Washington, D. C. 




















HARD OF HEARING 





HEAR WITH 


Z2-RIVOX 
HEARING AID 


Conversation! Music! The world of sound opens 
due to the amazing sensitivity, maximum amplifi- 
cation at frequencies where your hearing loss oc- 
curs, with controls for both volume and frequency. 
Only Zenith engineering and mass production per- 
mit this enormous value. Operates on electric light 
line, saving dollars in battery cost. 
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ONLY 


$9950 
COMPLETE 


Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division 

Zenith Radio Corporation 5 

680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | 

Without obligation send me Ravox catalog and | 
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Made by 
ZENITH RADIO 
CORPORATION Therapy 


Your Guarantee . M. A. 
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The Case of the Deaf Linotypist 


(Continued from page 285) 


lip reading is not absolutely essential to 
him. The main thing, it seems to me, is 
that he should have the right mental atti- 
tude toward his environment, and the first 
step in developing that attitude is to forget 
himself and take an interest in others. If 
he is an active member of one or more 
social organizations and has some kind of 
hobby, so much the better; he then has no 
time for useless introspection and is in no 
danger of becoming a social problem. 

There is another reason why the deaf 
person who can speak fluently should not 
be unduly concerned over his failure to 
learn lip reading. -Good speech is at least 
as important as the ability to read lips, 
and I sometimes have thought that it is 
only shyness and lack of self-assertion that 
prevents many a deaf person from taking 
at least some of his rightful share in general 
conversation. It is not necessary that he 
should understand every word that is said 
to him, so long as he is able to follow the 
general drift of a conversation by watching 
the faces of those about him, and guessing 
at the thoughts that are passing in their 
minds. True. he will have a tendency to 
monopolize any conversation in which he 
may be engaged, but what of that if he 
has something interesting to say, and can 
say it in an interesting manner? 





Oil on the Troubled Bus Route 


(Continued from page 291) 


would have half the class falling asleep be- 
fore my eyes. 

When Mr. Keith says all the pupils in a 
lip reading class guess at the meaning of 
what they see, he is making another of his 
extreme statements. If a lip reading 
teacher knows her business, more than half 
the pupils in the average mixed class get 
what she says the first time she says it, and 
no guess work about it; but she always 
repeats each sentence at least twice, to make 
certain; and if she sees bewilderment on 
many faces, she repeats it a third time, and 
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GOOD HEARING 


Is essential to America’s War Effort 






Take Care of Your Hearing Aid 


Let Radioear show you how to 
conserve on batteries and get the 
most benefit from your hearing 


aid. 
E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
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BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N.- Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
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410 S. Michigan Avenue 
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SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

236 The New Moore Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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writes “difficult” words on the board. It 
is rarely necessary to write every word of 
a sentence. 

If none of the pupils get all of what is 
given them, then there is something wrong 
with the teacher and with her practice ma 
terial; or else she is teaching an ungraded 
class of beginners. It is true that lip read. 
ing classes should be graded, but under the 
conditions prevailing in most classrooms 
this is simply impossible, so the teacher 
has to do the best she can with the mixed 
group presented to her. 

It takes a super person to be a good lip 
reading teacher anyhow, and there arent 
many super persons in the world. Lip read- 
ing is difficult to teach and to learn, and 
few persons become past masters in the 
art; but—and this seems to me the crux 
of the whole matter—any hard of hearing 
person who acquires any degree of facility 
in lip reading is better off than he was be- 
fore he acquired it. Quite probably, under 
a different teacher and a different arrange- 
ment, he might have acquired more; and it 
is to his advantage and the teacher's to 
study out methods by which his attainment 
could be improved. To this end such dis- 
cussions as the present are of value. 

Another potential value presents itself. 
Mr. Keith compares lip reading with a 
foreign language. Another non-lipreader 
to whom his paper was shown, and who 
agreed with much of what he said, made 
the following comment: “If a person learns 
French, and learns it thoroughly. he finds 
and converses with persons who speak 
French clearly and distinctly. If the same 
person learns lip reading thoroughly, he 
finds a very small percentage of persons 
who speak English distinctly, and a very 
large percentage with deplorable speech 
habits. It seems to me that one of the 
biggest tasks confronting lip reading teach- 
ers is a public campaign to make people 
speak clearly and correctly. Listen to 
Willkie saying ‘Amurrica’ over the radio, 
and you have a perfect reason for launch- 
ing a public campaign.” 

There’s another idea. This lip reading 
forum is surely fomenting some fine sug- 
gestions. Let’s help them along. 
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1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 























YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 
Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal micro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of pitch. 

3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone with cord, receiver and earmold— 
FOUR OUNCES. 

4, Low cost, low upkeep. 


- Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 


wv 


Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 














THERE WILL BE CAMP IN 1943 


“Keep Them Talking,” by filling their lives with 
happy childhood memories at 
PETER PAN CAMP 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 




















WALKING HOME FROM THE BEACH 


A normal group of fifteen Brownies and Pirates, from three 
to fourteen years of age, spend their vacation working and 
playing together, learning to ride, to swim, to play fair 


Daily instruction in Lip Reading; Speech; Remedial Read- 
ing; Auricular Training 
All Sports; Crafts; Nature Study; Dancing taught orally 
by teachers of the deaf 

Comfortable Living Quarters in School Residences. 
17th Season Inclusive Season Fee, $250 


Address: CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
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The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a _ well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
ee 


Series I. 
each, with manual____ 





Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__________--__—-_—_—$17.00 

Series II]. Myths ___ rae $10.00 

Series I, II and III ___ = $35.00 
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The Validity of Speech Tests 


(Continued from page 272) 


classes. In 9 additional classes the corre. 
lation coefficients were .80 or above; in 5 
classes the correlations were between .70 
and .80; in 3 classes between .60 and .70; 
and 10 classes (26 per cent) fell below .60, 


It should be noted finally that those 
classes in which the agreement of test 
scores and teachers’ judgments was rela. 
tively low were made up of pupils whose 
scores fell within a very narrow range. In 
these cases a shift of a few percentage 
points of a score would change the entire 
rank order. Indeed, the variability of indi- 
vidual teachers’ rankings for these classes 
was much greater than for the other classes, 
This indicates that teachers themselves 
find it difficult to arrange in a graded order 
pupils whose speech is strikingly similar. 
On the whole, however, teachers agree 
among themselves rather well with respect 
to speech intelligibility. 





Has Lip Reading Missed the Bus ?—No 
(Continued from page 290) 


should have some of both. At the outset, 
his lessons should be private, particularly 
if he is very deaf, for at that stage he needs 
a measure of sympathetic understanding. 
He is usually a bewildered and miserable 
soul, and loath to reveal his condition. He 
then needs the attention which a teacher 
is able to give him in a private lesson, so 
that his failures will not be exposed to the 
world and so that his ego may be inflated 
by the feeling of his individual importance 
in the new environment. Also, the closer 
contact available between teacher and pupil 
will enable the teacher to recognize and 
cater to individual needs. 

But it is important, too, that an element 
of competition be introduced into the learn- 
ing of lip reading, and for this reason the 
student should be quickly weaned and re- 
quired to supplement his private instruc- 
tion with group instruction and classroom 
work. In this way he will be able to mea- 
sure his own progress as well as to realize 
that his condition is not unique. Perhaps 
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ee HEAR TODAY! HEAR TOMORROW! 


oi Vacolite Patented Frequency Control System allows for Indi- 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
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Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME 


NEW LOW 
PRICE 








. . . Wide range of power. 


e TONE . , Individual tone con- 
trol, 

e CRYSTAL . Crystal microphone. 

e TUBES .... . New low drain tubes. 


ECONOMY .. 
e DESIGN .... Beautifully 


lined. 
e DURABILITY 


, Built with finest 
parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration or write for Booklet V 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy 
of the American Medical Association 


Long life batteries. 
stream- 
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if the critic’s experience had been 
pupils subjected to such procedure, 
might have been successful in findi 
least one lip reader as facile in the 
one I know who, on blossoming forth 
a hearing aid, was told by her acqui 
tances that she did much better without} 
aid than with it! 


The “Methods” Controversy 


The critic must not infer from what ha 
been said that I believe lip reading instru. 
tion has achieved perfection. There is grea 
room for improvement. One of the thing 
that have vexed me most in my contacts 
with many teachers has been the prevalence 
of a fixed and adamant advocacy by each 
teacher of a particular method as “th 
best.” Usually, of course, this was the par 
ticulas method in which he or she had re. 
ceived training. It has been my fortunate 
experience to receive my training from 
several teachers, each of whom was an at.’ 


vocate of a different method. That has conf 
been my gain. It disturbed me greatly a} com 
first to find each succeeding instructor dep- 
recating methods other than his or her aa 
own. Such an attitude is unscientific. It} case: 
amuses me now in retrospect, but it did 
dismay me at first, and sometimes gave me unbe 
the feeling that I would have to start all/ spic 
over again with each new teacher, first un}, 
learning what I had already learned. Now, ton 
with lessons in many methods behind me, you 
I have reached the conclusion that there| ‘, 
are no irreconcilable differences. Each D 
method has features of merit. Teachers } hor 
should be willing to accept the good in 
each and to synthesize and harmonize them | 
rather than make a shibboleth of any par- 
ticular means of instruction. ficu 
“ 


Notwithstanding the criticism just men- ) 
tioned, my gratitude to my teachers for / 
their help in making available to me the 
art of lip reading is paramount. Its acqui- 
sition was in the nature of a resurrection, 
and I for one can shout very lustily that 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION HAS NOT 
MISSED THE BUS! 
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Duratron 
INVITES YOU TO HEAR 


Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 





confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
“Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 


home calls except by request. 


Try “ Daratron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 


“Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Beginners and Advanced Sessions. Teacher Training 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. Write 
for further details. 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY PUPILS 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


School for Little Deaf Children 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively 





Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Director 
830 N. 63rd St., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR HARD 
OF HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 

New Kinzie Graded Method of Instruction 


Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
2311 Conn. Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Auditory — Visual — Kinesthetic 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 








Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
475 Fifth Ave., 


Corner 41st Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
By appointment 











WANT ADS 


ORAL TEACHER WANTED in private residential 
school for term beginning September. Address Box 
34K, Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER will teach two boys or 
girls four weeks during summer at own summer home 
in Ohio. Speech Reading and Speech stressed. Refer- 
ences. Address: Box 77X, The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Teacher for 1943-44 for deaf girl of thir- 
teen, of American parents in Mexico. Has been in 
American schools ten years; needs tutoring in speech, 
language, high school preparatory. Attractive, interest- 
ing location. Address: Box 85, Volta Bureau, 
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Deafness and Thinking.—We all know tha 
deafness, with its enforced solitude, develops the 
power of thought; but here is an instance of the 
power of deafness to induce thinking in a taxi 
driver. A member of the Volta Bureau’s staff re. 
ports: 

“One day, while I was crossing the intersection 
of Constitution Avenue and Tenth Street here in 
Washington, a taxicab bore down upon me and 
stopped on the cross walk directly in my path, 
blocking my way. I was crossing on the green 
light, and was supposed to have right of way; but 
the driver, trying to beat the light, did not come 
to a stop until he was directly in front of me. 
Impatiently, I signalled with my thumb for him 
to move off the cross walk so I could proceed, 
Misinterpreting my signal, he opened the door of 
his cab for me to get it. I got in, and said, 
‘Drive me to Constitution Avenue and Tenth 
Street.’ The driver looked at me in amazement, 
not quite getting it for a minute, since we were 
standing at Constitution Avenue and Tenth Street. 
While he meditated, I opened the door on.the op 
posite side of the cab, climbed out, and proceeded 
on my way.’—L. L. Y. 


Sizing Her Up.—A woman of quite unusual 
size was getting on a bus and having some diffi. 
culty. A passenger who observed her efforts 
giggled a bit. “If you were half a man,” cried 
the woman, angrily, “you’d help me get on the 
bus.” The man appeared unruffled. “Madam, 
he retorted, “if you were half the lady you are, 
you wouldn’t need help getting on a bus.” 


The State of Things.—Apropos the present 
condition of the world in general, they are telling 
the story of a man who was talking with his 
tailor. “It’s a good job,” he agreed grudgingly, 


as he examined the suit, “but it took you too im | 


fernally long. Why, the Lord made the world in 
six days—and you’ve spent a month on this suit.” 
The tailor looked at the suit with admiration 
“That may be so,” he conceded. “But I’m telling 
you—take a look at the world—and then take am 
other look at that suit!” 


Efficiency Expert.—The London consul of 4 | 


continental kingdom was informed by his govert 
ment that one of his countrywomen, supposed t@ 
be living in Great Britain, had been left a large 
fortune. After advertising without results he ap 
plied to Scotland Yard and a clever young dete 


tive was set to work. A few weeks later the lat | 


ter’s chief asked what progress he was making. 
“I’ve found her, sir,” said the young man. “She's 
at my house.” “At your house?” “Yes, sir,” said 
the detective. “I married her yesterday.” 
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